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In the papers on Archbishop Laud and those individuals who 
are alleged to have suffered under his tyranny, a very curious 
picture of those tumultuous times has been presented to the 
reader; and, as the pulpit was employed by the Parliamentary 
party to instigate the people to the war, it may be well to give : 
selection of passages from the sermons of the period in question, 
as an illustration of the perverted notions and the extraordinary 
proceedings of the men who entered into the contest with their 
sovereign. ‘Those, who have not devoted themselves to an exami- 
nation of this particular period, can have no conception of the 
lengths to which some of the Parliamentary preachers were 
carried in their sermons, under the plea of doing God service. 
One great charge against Archbishop Laud related to preaching. 
It was alleged that he put a check upon preaching in the 
kingdom at large. But on what foundation does this serious 
charge rest? On no other than this, that it was deemed neces- 
sary to enforce the reading of the Liturgy on the lecturers, and 
to order catechizing on Sunday afternoons. In no other way 
was preaching prohibited. The clergy were at liberty to preach 
as often and as long as they pleased, provided they read the 
Liturgy and catechized their young people in the afternoon, 
But this was regarded by the disaffected ministers as a check to 
preaching, and a restraint upon the Holy Spirit, who was pre- 
sumed to be the dictator of their addresses, ‘The lecturers were 
mostly disaffected men, who refused to read the public Liturgy, 
frequently not attending the church, until the service was over, 
VoL. XXXVI.—October, 1849. 2¢ 
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and the time for entering the pulpit was arrived; and. as cate- 
chizing involved the use and approval of the Catechism in the 
Book of Common Prayer, they could not away with it. Hence 
confusion and disorder reigned in many par ishes, to the disgrace 
of religion and the injury of the a. No one was more 
inclined to check such an evil than Bishop Williams, though the 
outery was principally directed against Archbishop Laud. Dur- 
ing several years, therefore, there was a continual struggle 
between the bishops, who enkenced conformity, and the dis- 
affected clergy, who used all their arts to avoid a compliance 
with the rules which decency and order required. Loud were 
the complaints of the Puritan ministers at being called upon to 
conform, though all of them had pledged themselves to submit ; 
and their conduct proved that they had not acquired the essential 
quality in martyrs—namely, to sufler patie ntly and in silence. 


Some of the more violent of the party, indeed, sought a place of 


refuge on the Continent, or in New England; but the creat bulk 
rem: ained at home, and most of them in their livings, in the 
expectation of a change in the times, conforming to a certain 
extent, but evading a compliance with the more obnoxious cere- 
monies. “To keep such men in order was a task of great difficulty, 
and it became necessary for the bishops to exercise ‘their authori ity 
in Various instances, sometimes admonishing, at other times sus- 
pending, but never depriving any until all the gentler means had 
failed, nal the individuals had determined to resist all authority, 
and proc eed in their course regardless of the laws or their own 


vows. ‘These proceedings were branded with the odious name of 


persecution for conscience’ sake ; yet in the present day no cler- 
gyman would be permitted to remain in the church whose conduct 
should resemble that of the Puritan ministers, who were deprived 
prior to the breaking out of the great rebellion, In the present 
day, it is admitted, that laws and “oaths must be observed; while 
the honesty of a man, who should remain in the church and still 
not conform to her rites, would be called in question. Yet the 
advocates of the Puritans still utter the cry of persecution in 
speaking of the times now under review. 

Possibly it may be argued against the proceedings of the 
hishops in enforcing conformity, ‘that they might have allowed 
the Puritans to worship in their own way out of the church. 
But this argument is of no avail in this” controversy, since a 


toleration was disclaimed by the Puritans as a heresy of the 
most deadly character, 


true religion. Since, Read fore, a separate form of worship could 


not be permitted, aaa was not desired, it was the obvious duty of 


the Puritans, who formed an inconsiderable minority, even on 
their own principles, to submit to the ordinances of the church, 


and fatal even to the very existence of 
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which were sanctioned by the laws of the land, and were in 
accordance with the views and feelings of the great mass of the 
people. | 

In our own times all the various bodies of Dissenters act on the 
same principle as that on which the bishops acted. ‘They enforce 
an observance of their own rules, or the refractory parties must 
leave the body. In some instances no little harshness is prac- 
tised in these matters; and were it not for the provisions of the 
Toleration Act, not a little oppression and hardship would fre- 
quently be experienced by such as are refractory members of the 
communion. Every Dissenting body feels the necessity of disci- 
pline ; and as the laws of the society are known by individuals on 
their admission, they have no right to complain. At the recent 
Wesleyan Conference more power was exercised over the 
preachers, who published the ‘ Fly Leaves,” than was ever 
claimed by Laud over the clergy. Men were expelled because 
they refused to admit that they were the writers of the fugitive 
pieces in question. Yet, after all, as each preacher, on being: 
admitted into the body, agrees to be bound by the decisions of the 
Conference, the persons who have been so summarily disposed of 
cannot perhaps reasonably complain of the treatment which they 
have received, harsh as it may appear. It is, however, certain, 
that Laud’s exercise of power was lenity in comparison of the 
proceedings of the Conference. We hear of the bondage of the 
clergy: yet theirs is a state of perfect freedom when contrasted 
with the condition of a Methodist preacher. | 

As soon as the Long Parliament had assembled, the disaffected 
clergy were encouraged all over the country, the chief of them 
being called to preach before the two Houses on their fast days. 
Some time subsequent to the meeting of the Parliament a monthly 
fast was ordered, on which occasion, as well as on other extraor- 
dinary days as they were termed, the House of Commons assem- 
bled in St. Margaret’s church, and the Lords in the Abbey, to 
hear a sermon from some leading minister among those who 
had scrupled at the conformity enjoined by the church, of which 
they were ministers. Usually the sermon was ordered to be 
printed; and there is extant a large number of these productions 
preached between the year 1640 and the close of the war. ‘To 
discover all perhaps would be impossible ; but a large pile is now 
on my table, from which the illustrations in these papers will be 
given, Some extracts from other contemporary publications may 
also be added, but such only as serve to illustrate the subject now 
under discussion—namely, the character of the pulpit addresses 
of the times. 

“Many,” says Vicars, “of the well-affected and faithful 
ministers of London unanimously petitioned the Parliament both 
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for choice of an assembly, and for the ordering ofa monethly fast 
throughout the whole kingdome.’ » «The monethly Fast. was 
speedily put in practice, which bei ‘ing as it were a spiritual militiv, 
(as a reverend and learned Divine ¢ ulls it most properly) puts the 
kingdome into a spirituall posture of a God-pleasing holy warfare 
(it religiously kept both for sin and from sin) that we may, as it 
were, even fight and contend with God by prayers and tears, by 
sighs and groans, yea and may be prevailers with God fora 
blessing upon our Land, our king and Parliament, church and 
state.” God in the Blount, &e., 63. 

Let it be remembered that the persons from whose writings our 
extracts will be given, were clergymen of the Church of Eneland 
— disaffected indeed to the church though pledged to conformity. 
Puritans they were—that is, they were anxious for what they 

called a further reformation, by which they meant the retrenching 
of some ceremonies and the alteration of some points of church 
discipline ; but Presbyterians they were not at this time, though 
before long they embraced the Cov enant, and with it the whole 
Scottish system. And this is one of wy painful features in the 
character of these men—namely, the facility with which they 
renounced, not merely the Episcopacy of the Church of England, 
but also their own previously acknowledged views, in order that 
the aid of the Scots might be secured in reducing the king. 
This feature is paintul to contemplate, because it seems to indicate 
that they were influenced by no fixed principle. Their own 
imaginary interest appears to ‘have decided their course. But as 
this | point will be more clearly developed as we proceed, it need 
not be dwelt upon further at present. 

Some of the sermons addressed to the Long Parliament were 
sound and practical, and free from the objections which it will be 
our business to notice in so many. In these papers such only will 
be noticed, even of the objectionable ones, as bear most pointedly 
on the subject which [have undertaken to illustrate. “To quote 
even from all that are now before us, would be impossible in this, 
or in several papers. Some of the more hanaledia passages, 
therefore, only will be given. In the earlier sermons the note of 
war was not so distinetly sounded as in the later productions 
during the progress of the contest. ‘The advancement of the 
warlike principle will be discovered as we proceed : and thus the 
reader will be able to trace the course which these preachers of 
peace pursued, As all of them had pledged themselves to con- 
for mity, the reader will not fail to notice their inconsistency 1 
re jecting, not only the ceremonies of which they complained, but 
also the whole government of the Church of E nal: ind. 

Nota litte flattery, amounting in some cases almost, if not 
quite, to blasphemy, was emploved by the preachers both in their 
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sermons and in their dedications of books, in speaking of the Long 
Parliament. One of the individuals who, to avoid conformity, 
had betaken himself to the Continent, thus addresses that assembly 
in 1641. © Right Honourable, there is no fear of your abundant 
Wisdoms in discerning of these grievous prelaticall maladies, nor 
of your compassionate faithfulness in applying seasonable reme- 
dies: sith all men must needs acknowledge that its a true report 
they have heard of your acts and wisdome, exceeding the fame 
thereof. Blessed be the Lord God of England that hath visited 
and redeemed his people. Let the churches of the Saints in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland now say his merey endureth for 
ever. Let the Nonconformists, (God’s hidden ones in those 
Jands) now say his mercy endureth for ever. Yee mighty men 
of valour, the Lord hath beene with you hitherto, subduing the 
lyon and the beare (even the High Commission Court and the 
Star Chamber) that did prey upon the flock. Goe on in this 
your might to save from (that uncircumcised philistin) the 
oppressing hierarchie. And let it be noe offence of heart to 
your honours to be stirred up to goe forward, making the word 
of God the man of your counsell. And for your better help 
and guidance may it please your honours to make use of the 
labours of godly learned interpreters, that have been the excellent 
lights of the reformed churches, both abroad and also in England, 
observing withall the apostolicall advertisement touching the 
custome of the churches of Christ and their comly order, even of 
the purest reformed churches from all Antichristianisme, both in 
doctrine and discipline.”* In the margin the author gives the 
names of Beza, Calvin, and Bucer among the foreigners, and 
those of Cartwright, Travers, Udall, Parker, and Bayne at 
home; and the churches specified in the note are the “ Scots, 
French, Dutch.” 

Thus it is evident that the writer of the advertisement to the 
Parliament wished for nothing less than the most rigid form of 
the Presbyterian discipline. Cartwright, ‘Travers, Udall, and 
Parker were notorious by their writings. © Cartwright was 
regarded as the leader of the Presbyterians: ‘Travers wrote 
a work on the discipline; Udall was one of the chief opponents 
of the church; and Parker was the author of a folio volume 
against the ceremonies and government of the church, Yet the 
Long Parliament, at a time moreover when they professed only 
a wish to retrench a few things in practice which they alleged 


_* A Defence of Church Government exercise1 in the Presbyteriall, Classicall, and 
Synodall Assemblies: aceording to the practise of the Reformed Churches, &e. 
By John Paget, late able and faithful Preacher of the Reformed English Church 
in Amsterdam, Hereunto is prefixed au Advertisement to the Parliament, &e: 
London: 1641. 
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had been recently introduced, could permit such language to be 
addressed to them without rebuke or even remonstrance. 

‘Lhe writer of the advertisement, a relation of the author of the 

book, alludes also to the petitions against Episcopacy at this 
early period of the Long Parliament. ‘ And is it not exceed- 
ingly marvellous also? how after supplicating God in such sort, 
their spirits were stirred in them to speake to your Honors of the 
cure-all-court of Parliament in their manifold petitions for refor- 
mation, contributing votes by thousands of several counties.” 
‘These petitions have been noticed in previous papers. 

In the dedication of a sermon to the = aaa the author 
thus applies the unction of flattery to the members. God in 
you hath graciously begun to make good that evangelicall 
promise, Zech. xii. &. In defending this his english Jerusalem, 
he hath made him that was weak among you as David: you 
have conquered the Lion and the Bear: and shall not that uncir- 
cumcised Philistin (that numerous beast) who hath not ceased to 
blaspheme and scatter the armies of the Living God, become like 
one of these? Behold he lyes grovelling at your feet, there 
wants nothing but the cutting off his head, which you may do 
with his own sword. ‘Truly God hath honoured you with little 
lesse than a miraculous effusion of his spirit heightening your 
spirits, and strengthening your hands to David- like Prowesse. 
Our gy and expectations are now that the great and faithful 
God will perfect the promise, in making him that is as David 
among you, like the angel of the Lord, who went out into the 
camp ‘of the Assyrians and smote an hundred four score and five 
thousand, 2 Kings, xix. 31.” Again: “ Surely God hath 
employ ed you in one of the choicest ‘and most glorious pieces of 
service that ever he accomplished by the sons of men, for the 
enlargement and advancement of his poor church, since her 
creation by himself, or redemption by his Son. Oh, lay this as 
an engagement upon yourselves to go thorowstitch with the work 
of God: for which “do you purific and purge yourselves, | 
beseech you: that as the work is holy, so you may be holy too, 
that in future ages this may be called the happy Parliament, the 
holy | arliament, the Parliament of God : and you, the repayrers 
of the breaches, the restorers of the desolate places, the reformers 
of the Reformation.” 

Another preacher adopts the following strain in a dedication to 
the Parliament. ‘Go on and prosper unparallelled worthies. 
See what you have done already, and mingle your streams of joy 
with the tloods of all your saints ere while drowned in tears and 


— 


* ‘Two Sermons lately preac na d at Westminster, before sundry of the Honourable 


House of Commons. By Thomas Case, Minister of God’s Word. Published by 
order of the said House. 4to. London: 1€42, 
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THE PULPIT UNDER THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 367 
sorrow, but now floating in joy and triumph. Behold the faces 
of the saints, whose tears you have wiped away, and see in the 
light and cheerfulnesse of their visages the blessed fruits of your 
voodnesse, wisdome, justice and courage. What can be more 
solatious to a Christian spirit, then to see the dying saints 
reviving, and insolent oppressors dying? Its better to do good 
then to receive: we are but the cesterns, you have the honor to 
be our living springs, yet we most honor the sea of goodnesse, 
who issues through you upon us.’”* 

In Case’s sermon there are passages in a similar strain, which 
were addressed to the members from the pulpit, and which were 
published by their own order.‘ ‘To you the worthies of Israel, 
whom God hath by his own vote and suffrage singled out of all 
the tribes, for this great and glorious undertaking. Remember I 
beseech you, wherefore ye came hither ; as for us methinks we 
stood like poor prisoners at the Barre, to be tryed for our lives, 
and it pleasing the Supream Magesty upon the throne to ask us, 
by whom we would be tryed ; we have taken the legall course, and 
have all cryed out with one voice, by God and the countrey, 
which countrey are you.”* Another worthy thus addressed them 
from the pulpit. My words shall know no flattery, never did 

“ngland see a Parliament more fitted for the service and work of 

God, then this now is. A quiver so full of chosen and polished 
shafts for the Lords work. I have often thought, that God 
would deale by our present Parliamentary Assembly as Sampson 
did deale with the Jaw-bone, wherewith he had dies heaps of 
the Philistines, which when hee had done, he threw it away: but 
afterwards thirsting, and being like to dye for want of water, God 
sent him back to his jaw-bone againe, and tells him that he would 
cleave that and open a fountain of water to him from thence. So 
hath God used this great Parliamentary Ordinance for the slay- 
ing of many Philistines: but, in these latter times, this Jaw-bone 
of ours hath beene throwne away, and despised in the eyes of the 
world: and it may bee now God will open a fountain of water 
from hence, that we may all be revived and live thereby.”} 

Some of the men, who were called to preach before the Parlia- 
inent, did not hesitate to intimate that this unscrupulous assembly 
might be destined to do the Lord’s work in other lands, and even 
to be instrumental in accomplishing the prophecies connected 
with the Redeemer’s kingdom. ‘Thus alluding to heathen nations, 
one preacher says: ‘ Private men may pray for them: but it 


* A Sermon lately preached at Westminster, before sundry of the Honourable 
tlouse of Commons. By Joseph Symonds, sometimes minister in Ironmonger Lane, 
Loudon, Now Pastor of a Church in Roterdam. London: 1641. 

t Ibid. 15. 
Bridge's Babylon’s Downfall, &c. 4tv. 1641, Pp. 21, 22. 
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must be the power of some such Soveraigne Assembly as this is 
of yours, to send unto them the knowledge of the true God; and 
who knows, but for this also, you are met together at this time ? 
that when you have repaired our breaches, and done the will of 
God for us, you may be a blessing and a healing to other 
nations.”"* Asa specimen of the degradation of the pulpit in 
those days of confusion, the following passages may be taken, in 
which : Parliament are filled with the hope of being the 
appointed instruments for the accomplishment of the prophecies 
respecting Christ's kingdom and the fall of Antichrist. The 
new temple is built when the 42 months of the beast’s raigne and 
the treading down the holy city come to an end.” ‘The preacher 
fixes on the year 384 as the commencement of the 1260 years ; and 
then adds: ‘* Now if wee should reckon the beginning of the Beast’s 
reign about the time of that councel, the end of it will fall in, at 
this very time of ours.” He will not, however, take upon himselt 
to determine the point: yet he closes his remarks on this matter 
in the following words: ** But assuredly, the acceptable yeare ot 
Israel’s Jubilee, and the day of vengeance upon Antichrist, is 
comming, and is not farre off.’ Elsewhere he says, in allusion to 
the same subject, “ Certainly the work is upon the wheel.”"+ ‘To. 
the same effectanother individual.“ And although the nature of 
the warre amongst us be calamitous, and many events of it very 
sad ; yet the main comfort is, the quarrel is apparently between 
Christ and Antichrist, he that sees not so much now is wilfully 
maliciously blind. Now the Prophecies in the Revelation serve 
to foreshew that the ruine of Antichrist shall in a good part be 
brought to passe by the sword. Methinks the Lord is breeding 
and apting a generation of men amongst us that shall make the 
throne of the beast shake. If any censure me for cherishing and 
blowing up the sparkes of valour in mens spirits, with me it is a 
very small thing to be judged of them or of mans judgement.” } 

‘Phe year 1650 is specified by several of the preachers as the 
period for the final overthrow of Antichrist, and the full esta- 


— 


* Gospell Courage, or Christian Resolution for God and bis Truth. In a Sermon 
preached before the Honourable House of Commons, at Margaret’s in Westminster, 
at a Pablique Fast, the Sist of May, 1643. By Andrew Perne, Master of Arts, 
now Minister of Wilby, in Northamptonshire. 4to. London: 1643. P. 11. It 
will be observed, that at this time it was common to drop the designation saint, 
when applied to churches, or other places, though it was readily given to not 
a few very questionable characters, who were employed in the war against the 
sovereign. 

t A Sermon preached before the Honourable House of Commons, at their late 
Solemn Fast, Wednesday, March 27, 1644. By George Gillespie, Minister at 


Ediobargh. Published by Order of the House. London: 1644. Pp. 9, 37, 38. 


} The Glory and Beauty of God's Portion ; set forth in a Sermon preached before 
the Honourable House of Commons, at the Publique Fast, June 26, 1644. By 


Gaspar Hickes, Pastour of Lanracke, ia Cornwall, a Member of the Assembly of 
Divines, London: 1644. I’. 42, 
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THE PULPIT UNDER THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 369 
blishment of Christ’s kingdom: and it was argued, that the 1260 
days would then expire. ‘Thus the Parliament were exhorted to 
believe that their war was against Antichrist, and that, by push- 
ing the contest forward, they should be the instruments of fulfilling 
the prophecies. It has been common for men, who have dwelt 
much on the prophetic writings, to construct theories, and to fix 
the period of our Lord’s Second Coming, or the close of the 1260 
days. At intervals, since the time now under review, men have 
spoken very positively on this same subject. ‘The excitement 
consequent upon the first French Revolution gave rise to various 
theories, which were proved by the event to be visionary. Some 
writers now living, a few years since, fixed upon the year 1847 
as the great period when Popery should be put down, and the 
kingdom of Christ set up; but that year has passed away, and 
their predictions are not verified. While men wish to be wise 
beyond what is written, and to fix dates, which the Lord did not 
intend should be known until decided by the event, such theories 
will continue to be put forth by vain or presumptuous individuals. 
But unreasonable as such notions may appear to sober-minded 
men, they are not so absurd as were those, to which we have 
alluded, because in the case of the Puritan preachers, it was 
asserted, that the Parliament then assembled was to be the instru- 
ment for the accomplishment of the work.* 

lixing the commencement of the period in the year 360, one 
of our preachers says: ‘ And if so, then the time comes out in the 
year 1650, as appears to any that shall adde 1290 to 360. ‘Then 
shall the ‘Turkish power be broken also, as appears from another 
account, ver. 7; and before these things come to passe, Rome shall 
be destroyed, whose last scene is now acting, and her ruine at 
hand, and the things that shall come upon her make hast. ‘This 
is the time, and it is a desirable time.”+ Another preacher, in 


_ ™ In one of the Diurnals it is alleged, that sundry Cavaliers were guilty of swear- 
ing and blasphemous language, and it is asked: ‘* Will not the Omnipotent God 
avenge their blasphemies? ‘The Scriptures ascertaine us that he will. And if we 
may give any credite to humane predictions, we may conjecture that their judg- 
tent sleepeth not, for many grave divines have foretold, since the eruption of these 
distractions amongst us, that God would certainly confound the cavaliers, because 
they began to blaspheme his sacred name.” An instance is given from a minister 
in Zransylvania, and it is added: “ Concurrent with these are Henry Alsted, and 
Master Looker in his present Almanacke, that Popery should be consumed: /’¢ 
quod scelera monstrosa, portentosa, ac prodigiosa, magnam vim malorum et calamita- 
tum nobis ostentant, portendunt, pramonstrant, atque prenunciant : which no doubt will 
fall upon those blasphemous cavaliers.” Certaine Informations from several Parts, 
Xc., for the better satisfaction of all such who desire to be satisfied of every weckes 
passage. From the 7. to the 14. of August, 1643. Number 30, P. 237. 

t Things Now-a-Doing: or, the Churches Travaile of the Child of Reformation 
how-a-bearing. In a Sermon preached before the Honourable House of Commons, 
at their Solemn Fast, July 31, 1644. By Stanley Gower, preacher of God's Word 
*t Martin's, Ludgate, London; and one of the Reverend Assembly of Divines. 
London: 1644, P. 4, Mr. Caryl, in a Sermon in 1644, on a Day of Thanksgiving, 
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the dedication of his sermon to the House of Commons, assures 
them of an approaching storm, “for the ruin especially of Ant- 
chris’s kingdom.” There is a marvellous concurrence and 
agreement, both in the general comminations of the word against 
sinnes so aggravated, and in the particular prophecies and pre- 
dictions of the last times, all of them pitching upon this, as that 
period of time when the Lord will visit.” In the sermon the same 
subject is pursued at much length. ‘The great earthquake 
draws neere, if it be not already entered. I may well put an If 
to it, itis so probable. I much suspect the last 26 yeares, ever 
since the troubles in Bohemia. I much more suspect the last 
seven or eight years, ever since the stirres began in Scotland: 
but most of all, these last foure yeeres, ever since, that by the 
endeavours of this noble Parliament, the prophets are begun to 
be raised as it were from the dead. ‘That this grand earthquake 
is at hand, or else begun, appeares, because the beast Antichrist 
is so well stricken in yeares, and so neere his end.” After men- 
tioning the 1260 years, he adds, * ‘These yeares grow towards their 
full period and expiration, for it is well neer so much time since 
they began.”* Honourable Beloved,” says another, “1 hope 
you are they shall make the whore naked (such we read of in the 
following chapter.) Oh! do not suffer her to make you naked : 
we read that some of these western and northern nations shall do 
so, and why not you ?”+ 
Most of the preachers, who prophesied these smooth things to 
the Parliament, lived long enough to see the folly of their predic- 
tions. “Phe year 1650 arrived, and the Long Parliament, who 
were to be the instruments in putting down Antichrist, lost their 
yower, and became a steed and a reproach among the people. 
fad Presbytery been set up in all its glory, probably some of the 
Presbyterian ministers, who had so flattered the Parliament, might 
have regarded that as a fulfilment of the predictions, on the 
ground that Presbytery was Christ’s government, which, if once 
established, would break down all opposition. But alas! for 


on Revelation, xi. 16, 17, says: “ All that I shall say is, that I believe the Provi- 
dence of God is now about to open the unerring interpretation of it. The actions 
of these times are now a-making, and will shortly make a full exposition of this 
Scripture. Tam sure the businesse of this day will be as a comment upon that part 
of it read unto you.” P.4. “If we leave ancient prophecies, and peruse but the 
historie of these latter yeares, what can we conclude lesse, then the initials of Christ's 
Lingdome, or at least the prognosticks of his Raigne.”  P. 34. 

* Babylon’s Ruining Earthquake, and the Restauration of Zion, &c. &c., ina 
Sermon, &e., at their Pablique Fast, Aug. 28, 1644. By William Reyner, Pastor 
ot the Church of Christ, at Egham ia Surrey, and a Member of the Assembly of 
Divines. London: 1644. Pp. 27,2 


t Christ's Warning Picce: giving notice to every one to wateh, and keep their 
garments. A Sermon, &e., Oct. 30, 1644. By Francis Woodcock, Minister in 
London, and one of the Assembly of Divines. London: 1644. P. 28, 
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Presbytery, its authority never was established in England, for it 
fell before the power of Independency : and about the year 1650, 
Cromwell was beginning to occupy that place in the country, 
which the Presbyterians assigned to their discipline and the Long 
Parliament. More unlucky prophets never existed than these 
preachers of war and rebellion. Wild, therefore, as were the 
prophecies respecting Cromwell by some of his admirers, they 
were not more so than those which were gravely put forth by 
Presbyterian ministers from the pulpit relative to the triumphs of 
the Long Parliament.® 

In many of the sermons of the time now under review, the cry 
for justice is put forth in terms which cannot be mistaken. After 
the selection of some passages, the reader will scarcely avoid the 
conclusion, that Archbishop Laud was pointed at by these merci- 
less preachers, who, nevertheless, had assumed the character of 
promulgators of the gospel of peace.t Under the running title 
of Achan Troubled, alluding to the punishment of Achan by the 
magistrate, one preacher exclaims: “ Oh, what a blessing would 
he bring upon his posterity, oh, what peace and joy to his own soul 
here, oh, what a crown of glory to reign with Christ in heaven ! 
Certainly, | verily persuade myselfe, all the faithfull people of 
God in the whole land, out of unfeigned good-will to them, would 
spend whole daies and nights in praises and prayers to God for 
them, and if it were fitting, fall downe at their very feet and wor- 
ship them, ring their bells, clap their hands, make burn-fires at 


* In 1641, one of the preachers proclaimed, “ It’s like now the set time of God is 
come for the fall of Babel.” And alluding to the calculation of the 1260 days, he 
Says: “it casts the beginning of the accomplishment of this prophecie upon the 
1650 yeare. But Rome must fall before that. Therefore I conclude that this is an 
hopefull season. Take heed of delayes.” Symond’s Sermon. 1641. 

t The archbishop alludes himself to the treatment which he received from the 
mob: * All was well till I passed through Newgate Shambles, and eutered into 
(heapside. ‘There some one prentice first hallowed out: more and more followed 
the coach (the number still increasing) till by that time I came to the Exchange, 
the shouting was exceeding great.” “1 told you before, the people came in a 
tumultuous way to call for justice: and half an eye may see how, and by whom they 
were set on.” This alludes to Strafford. ‘ Whensoever there was anything pro- 
posed in the House of Commons, which it was thought the Lords would stick at, or 
the Arng not grant, by and by the rabble came about the Houses, and called for this 
and that justice, as they were prompted.” Laud’s Troubles, &c., 174, 178. On 
some occasions, in the church in the Tower, Laud was preached at. “ May 15, 
1642. I made a shift, between my man and my staff, to go to church. There 
preached one Mr. Joslin. His text, &c., Curse ye Meroz, &c. His personal abuse 
of me was so foul and so palpable, that women and boys stood up in the church to 
see how [ could bear it.” Ibid. 196. “On Sunday, Junii ll. One came and 
preached in the Tower. In his sermon, after he had liberally railed on me, ie told 
the auditory, that Mr. Pryn had found a Book in my pocket, which would discover 
great things: this to inflame the people against me.” Ibid. 208. Shortly before 
the taking of the Covenant, we read: “One preached in the Tower church, in a 
buff-coat and a scarf, but had a gown on. He told the people, they were all blessed 
that died in this cause.” Ibid. 21v. 
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the very report of their names, that as Moses te Aaron, so these 
unto their country should be like God himself to them.” Ad. 
dressing the House of Commons, he proceeds:  Consecrate 
yourselves to-day unto the Lord, and if all Achans could be hanged 
up, Coram isto sole, let none remaine untill to-morrow.” In 
procrastinating their execution you hinder the joy, the jubilee of 
the church. Oh, what joy was in Israel when Moses, Aaron, and 
Miriam saw the Egyptians dead upon the shore, then they sung 
and danced : when Debora and Baracke saw Sisera beheaded, then 
all, but Meros that did not helpe the Lord, rejoyced: and when 
Engl: ind shall see these Achans executed, then shall they rejoyce 
in the Lord.”* In another sermon we sal: “But though there 
be this, yet unlesse the troubles of England, the Achans bel brought 
forth to punishment, and throwne over bend, the sea cannot be 
appeased, the storm will not down. And when the work is done, 
rejoice with fear and trembling, wash your feet in the blood of 
the wicked, and give glory to God.” * And I will pray that 
justice may be done upon all Achans and troublers of Israel, and 
when it is done I will rejoice with trembling.’’+ 
‘These passages are from early sermons. As years wore away, 

the same ery was heard even ina louder note. It was not unusu: “al 
to allude to the act of Phinehas, and to commend it to the House 
of Commons. * Blessed be God, that you have now put into the 
scales of justice, the archest prelate of the Jand. Believe it, such 
services as these, are the way to procure unto us a Valley of Achor 
for a doore of hope.” This was uttered and published during 
the progress of Laud’s trial: for he was not executed until the 
following January. Here the allusion was so direct, that no one 
could mistake the preacher’s meaning ; and from this time until 
the day of his execution, the cry for justice was constantly sounded 
from the pulpit on the Parliamentar y fast-days. It is somewhat 
asad thing to note little justice hath been done on bloody trai- 
torous delinquents, enemies to God and man, more than what the 
Lord himself hath done by the hand of Warre: it may be that fear- 
ful way of execution hi ith and will continue till the more desirable 
sword of justice be drawn to purpose, in the cutting off the incen- 
diaries of our combustions: the sons of Belial, whom God hath 
put into your hands to punish.”§ In asermon previously quene, 


* The Troublers Troubled; or Achan Condemned and Executed. A Sermon, 
Ac., at Westminster, April 4, 1641. By Samuel Fairecloth, Pastor of the Congre- 
gation of Ketton, in Suffolke. London: 1641. Pp. 35, 47, 50. 

t Pwo Sermons, Mc. By William Bridge. London: 1642. Pp. 27, 28. 

$ Salvation ina Mystery ; or a Prospective Glasse for England’s Case. A Ser: 
mon, &c., at Margaret's in Westminster, &c., atthe Monthly Fast, March 27, 1644. 
By John Bond, Preacher at the Savoy. A Member of the Assembly of Divines. 
London: 1644. P. 49, 


§ The Difficulty of Zion's Deliverance Reformation; together with the activitie 
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we read: Be made white againe in your justice wpon delinquents.” 
«The Lord says, what a doe is here with fasting, exreewle true 
judgment, &c., else you fast not to him: looke into the prisons if 


‘this fasting day be not a feasting day, and if they mock not God 


with something else than religious fasting on their /riday.”* * Is 
not this the quarrell of the war, because delinquents are protected 
against the hand of justice. Ww hy should any thinke that God will 
give into our hands those delinquents that are in armes against 
the great judicatory of the kingdome ; if justice be not done upon 
those that are in our hands already ? You know how Israels 
sparing the Cananites cost them full deare. How can we expect, 
but if such as have done wickedly, opposed all reformation, be let 
alone without just punishment; they will help to marre the refor- 
mation when it comes to be settled.” 

It is almost inconceivable that such sentiments should have been 
uttered, by professed ministers of grace, from the pulpit, when 
assembled for the avowed object of humbling themselves before 
Almighty God for their sins. What a conception must they have 
formed of the character of Jehovah, to suppose that the execution 
of prisoners would propitiate his favour. No wonder that such 
men were not permitted to bear rule. No marvel that the system, 
of which they were the advocates, was not allowed to take root in 
the soil of England. 

In cases of heinous guilt, it is remarked by one of the preachers, 
that some extraordinary method of punishment was to be devised ; 
and it is observed, in the way of illustration, that Ad/ Israel were 
to stone Achan. ‘If this be so,” says the preacher, “ [ wonder 
What punishment will be found out suitable to the crimes of some 
malefactors now in question, who have wickedly endeavoured to 
seduce many whole kingdoms, quite to suppresse and extinguish 
true religion in them all, being undoubtedly, if all things were 
laid together, of the greatest, if not absolutely the greatest, trans- 
gressors that ever were since men were upon the earth.”{ Ina 
sermon on the text in the Book of the Revelations, on Keeping 
their garments, another of these pulpit incendiaries thus presses 


— 


which her friends should manifest during the time that her cause is in agitation. 
A Sermon at Margaret's, Westminster, 26th June, 1644. By Humphrey Hard- 
wick, London: 1644. P. 33. 

* Gower's Sermon, 23. 

t The Glasse of God's Providence towards his Faithful Ones. In a Sermon at 
Margaret's, Westminster, Aug. 13, 1644, being an Extraordinary Day of Humilia- 
tion. Wherein is discovered the great failings that the best are liable unto: upon 
which God is provoked some times to take vengeance. ‘The whole is applyed 
specially to a more carefull observation of our late Covenant, and particularly 
against the Ungodly Toleration pleaded for under pretence of Liberty of Conscience, 
By Herbert Palmer, B.D., Minister of God’s Word at Ashwell, in Herefordshire. 
A Member of the Assembly of Divines. London: 1644. Pp. 48, 49. 

} Babylon’s Burning Earthquake, &c. By Reyner. London; 1644, P. 46. 
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374 THE PULPIT UNDER THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 
the subject. “ For the State Role of Justice. And would God 
this robe were often worn, and dyed of a deeper colour in the 
blood of delinquents. It is that which God and man calls for, 
God repeats it, Justice, Justice: we echoing God, cry, Justice, 
Justice: and let me say, perhaps we should not see other garments 
so much rol’d in blood, di nee not see these so little.”* In a sermon 
on the conduct of Phinehas, a very favourite subject with these 
merciless preachers, answering a question, why the execution of 
justice should be called a plague in Israel, the preacher says, that 
it was a blessing, though a sad spectacle : and then we have the 
following illustration : “As for instance, should the Parliament 
put to death an hundred, or but half an hundred, of the traytors 
and rebels against the state in a day, it would in one sense be a 
sad spectacle, a kind of plague, but in another sense a blessing 
in our Israel.” Applying his subject to his audience, he calls for 
speedy judgment. * Evening justice, noon justice, is not so sea 
sonable, so acceptable to the “Lord as morning justice.” As an 
illustration of the union of meekness and pity with justice, he cites 
the case of Moses. ‘ Moses was the meekest man on earth in 
his dayes, a man full of pitie, and yet he hangs up many, very 
many of the heads of the people against the sunne before the 
Lord.” His recommendations are sufficiently clear. Probably 
the way to sheath one sword were to draw another; and if the 
sword of justice did more, the sword of warre would doe lesse : 
the physitian by way of revulsion stops bleeding by letting bloud : 
and did England bleed enough in the malic gnant veine, we have 
cause to think, that other sad issues of blood would be stopt and 
staunched,” This man’s closing words are awful and blasphemous. 
* And now could I litt up my voyce as a trumpet, had I the 
shrill ery of an angell, which might be heard from East to West, 
from North to South, i in all the corners of the kingdome, my note 
should be, Execution of judgement, execution of judge ment, execu- 
tion of judgement, that is God’s way to pacefie God's wrath: then 
stood up Phinehas and executed judgement, and so the plague was 
stayed,”’+ 

Now the reader will not fail to perceive, and to mark, that 
these expressions respecting justice and judgment were the. very 
same as were used by the rabble in the case of Strafford and then 
of Laud. Nor can we wonder at the conduct of the mob after 


* Christ's Warning-Piece: giving notice to every one to Watch and keep their 
Garments. A Sermon, &c., Oct. 30, 1644. By Francis Woodcock, Minister in 
London, and one of the Assembly of Divines. London: 1644. Pp. 30, 31. 

t Phinehas’s Zeal in Execution of Judgment: ora Divine Remedy for England's 
Misery. A Sermon, &c., before the House of Lords in the Abby of Westminster, 
at their late Solemne Monethly Fast, October 30, 1644. By Edmund Stanton, D.D., 
Pastour of Kingston upon Thames, &c., a Member of the Assembly of Divines. 
London; 1644, Pp. 4, 5, 21, 25, 26, 29, 30, 
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such an example in the pulpit. Indeed, it is evident, that the 
yeople were instructed how to act by these preachers of peace. 
[he ministers of religion raised the cry from the pulpit: the mob 
took it up in the streets, assembling in tumultuous bodies at West- 
minster and other places; and the Parliament countenanced the 
proceedings by giving sof t words to the petitioners, and by thanking 
them for their zeal and piety. “Thus Strafford first, and afterwards 
Laud, were sacrificed to clamour and misrepresentation. The 
agreement between these pulpit cries and the accounts in the 
narratives of the period of the actual oe of the mob is so 
remarkable, that no one, who makes himself acquainted with the 
facts, can avoid the conclusion, that the preachers, the rabble, and 
the Parliament acted in concert. | 

The following extract is too remarkable to be omitted.  “ Let 
all those who are in authoritie learne to doe justice and execute 
vengeance upon those Babylonians, which God hath put into their 
hands: doe it speedily: doe it thoroughly: the doing of justice 
upon the ar | is the way to safeguard the righteous. Without 
question the hand of God is upon us, and we lose many in the 
field, because we are too merciful to those in the fold. Let us doe 
God's will upon his enemies ; and if we can live but by faith, we 
shall see, that he will either secure our friends: or if the enemies 
have power and heart, to send them hence, he stands ready to 
receive them into heaven: and what losse is it to them, to be 
translated from earthly prisons to heavenly enlargements ? 
Amen.”* Again: “ ‘To forbeare, or be mercifull to these Baby- 
lonians, is both injustice and cruelty to the church, ourselves, and 
posteritie.”+ It is difficult to decide, whether such men were 
themselves deluded, or whether they were hypocrites, and anxious 
to delude others. But the passages, which we have given, prove 
that religion was awfully prostituted in those times. 

Subsequent to the imposition of the Covenant, the preachers 
had another fruitful topic prepared ready for their use in their 
pulpit declamations, and their exhortations to war. ‘This cele- 
brated production was of Scottish growth, and was the price paid 
by the English Parliament for the assistance of their Scottish 
brethren in the war with their Sovereign. ‘The particulars con- 
nected with the taking of the Covenant in England are generally 
known, being detailed in the histories of the times ; but some very 
curious circumstances are to be gleaned from the sermons of the 
period, and other contemporary publications. It was foreseen b 
the Parliament, that they could not reduce the King without the 


* An Alarme Beat up in Zion to Warre against Babylon. A Sermon before the 
Committee of the County of Kent, the 13th June, 1644, and by the said Committee 
required to be published. By Joseph a 1644, P, 32, 
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aid of the Scots, who, having succeeded so completely at home, 
would not move into Enek ind, except on the condition of the 
Covenant being taken, in order ‘that the Scottish system of church 
government might be imposed upon their English brethren, 
Under these circumstances, the English Parliament consented to 
receive it, though, at the same time, many, who yielded to the 
majority, never meant to establish the Scottish discipline, being 
advocates for Independency and liberty of conscience. How fat 
the system recognised by the Covenant was actually imposed in 
England, and in ) what respects it fell short of the hopes of the 
rigid Presbyterians, will be seen in some papers, which we contem- 
plate, on the divisions between the two great parties subsequent to 
the close of the war. It may suffice at present to remark, that 
the Presbyterian system never was completely set up in England. 
‘The preachers before the Parliament, however, were generally 
Presbyterians, and Covenanters in the strictest sense ; and, there- 
fore, their sermons were usually occupied with denunciations 


against Covenant breakers, and with exhortations to observe all 
its requirements. 


It is curious to notice the anxiety of the Presbyterians in Eng- 


land at the time respecting the introduction of the Covenant, and 
their fears lest something should prevent its reception. — Vicars, 
who exceeds all the bounds of decency in his writings, alludes to 
these supposed difficulties in his very peculiar manner. — He tells 
us of various plots to * hinder our brethren of Scotland coming 
in to our ayd and assistance.” Give me leave to acquaint thee 

with another great design they had upon us, and our precious 
Parliament, to cross and. curb the provident proceedings in our 
most just de fence, namely, their deep endeavours to hinder our 
honest brethren of "Scot: nd from coming forth to help us: wherein 
also the hand of God will be wonderfully seen for goode, and the 
passages whereof most worthy to be recorded and enrolled in the 
number of these our precious Parliamentary mercies, as most 
highly conducing and contributing to the honour of our most wise 
and w onde rw orking God, and the great comfort of all his saints and 
servants.” And what were these endeavours ! ? Nothing more than 
two letters from his iene to his Scottish subjects, deprecating 
a course of rebellion on their part against their lawful Sovereign. 
But the Covenant was also mentioned. ‘The other letter was 
against their godly and gracious Covenant. But praised for ever 
be our good God, by whose gracious providence their hearts 


were Most wisely and resolutely established not to be dashed and 
minted therein.”* 


° God’ s Ark orntnning the World's Waves; or the Third Part of the Parlia- 
mentary Chronicle. Collected and published for God's high honour, and the great 
encouragement of all that are zealous for God, and lovers of their country. By the 
most uaworthy admirer of them, John Vicars, 1646. P. 53, 54. 
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Being resolved to reduce the King by force of arms, the Par- 
liament hesitated not to pay the price which the Scots demanded 
for their assistance.* Vicars, who sees a judgment against the 
King and his friends, and a providence in favour of the Parlia- 
ment, in everything, actually has the effrontery to assert, that the 
alleged plot of Challenor and ‘Tompkins produced the taking of 
acovenant. ‘The character of the man is apparent from the 
triumphant manner in which he speaks of the death of these two 
individuals, who, says he, “ like wicked Haman, were themselves 
hanged on the gallows which in their hearts they had set up to 
have hanged God’s innocent and harmlesse Mordecayes. And 
my prayers are, and ever shall be, with holy Deborah, ven so 
let all thine enemies perish, O God.” After this blood-thirsty 
prayer, he proceeds to detail the manner of introducing a cove- 
nant, the text being pointed to by this marginal note: “ The 
malignant conspirators of Londons covenant produced the taking 
of an honest and happie covenant by the Parliament and well- 
affected partic.” ‘Then in the text, But now see good readers, 
what an admirable sweet effect this intended bitter busines hath 
produced to those innocent ones to whom so much mischief was 
prepared. , For whereas the conspirators had assurance to sur- 
prize the Parliament and citie, and to suffer none to remain, but 
such as would enter into a most accursed covenant to be true to 
them in their most wicked designe. It now pleased God to put 
into the hearts of our most religious Parliamentary statists to enter 
into avow and covenant with God.” The term Covenant, there- 
fore, was a favourite one with the [English Presbyterians, even 
before the introduction of the Scottish, which is known in history 
as THe Covenant. 

The Covenant was taken by the House of Commons on the 25th 
of September, 1643, and by the Assembly of Divines on the 29th. 
Vicars says, ** All this being done in such a godly, grave, solemn, 
and substantial manner, as would extraordinarily have affected 
any truly honest and godly heart to have beheld it.”{ It was 


*In one of the Diurnals is a curious passage on the vote in the Commons that 
the Covenant should be passed. “ The Covenant thus passing the Commons, there 
is no doubt but it will have as quick a dispatch in the Lords on Munday, and with 
all expedition be transmitted back into Scotland, which will doubtlesse give more 
life to the preparations there, if they be not already upon their march into this 
kingdome, which we have good grounds to surmise they be, but no letters as yet 
come to confirm the same.” A Perfect Diurnall, &c, No.7. From Munday the 
28. of August, till Munday the 4. of September, 1643. P. 55. 

t Jehovah Jireh. God in the Mount; or England’s Parliamentarie Chronicle. 
1644. Pp. 364, 365. 

} Ibid. 424. “ The manner of taking it was thus:—The Covenant was read, and 
then notice was given that each person should immediately, by swearing thereunto, 
worship the great name of God, and testifie so much outwardly, by lifting up their 
hands: and then they went up into the chancel and there subscribed their names in 
a roll of parchment, in which this Covenant was fairly written. But before it was 
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THE PULPIT UNDER THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 
ordered to be taken in the London churches on the following 
Sunday, and in other churches throughout the kingdom at a con- 
venient time. Vicars can scarcely contain himself 1 in his medita- 
tion on the mercy thus vouchsafed to England. A’ mercie 
involving myriads of mercies in it, and likely t to produce m manifold 
inexpressible nation-happifying blessings from it. A mercie of 
God’s own creating, and promised by ‘the Lord himself, to that 
people which he intended to make most blessed and happie, as the 
prophet witnesseth with me. Jn those dayes (saith the Lord) the 
children of Israel shall come, they and the children of Judah toge- 
ther (as now Scotland and England doth) going and weeping (as 
they and we have done in days es of humiliation,) and they shall 
seek the Lord their God. Saying, Come and let us join ourselves to 
the Lord in a perpetual covenant that shall not be forgotten. That 
thus, I say, at this time (God’s own appointed time) we should thus 
unanimously enter into a covenant with our God, yea, I say, into 
such acovenant that (as that holy and reverend divine of Scotland, 
Master Henderson, said, on the «: ay “twas taken at Westminster) 
were this Covenant painted upon the wall within the Popes palace at 


Rome, it would doubtless put him into Belshazzers quakin 4 condi- 


tendered to be taken generally by the people, the two Houses ordered the Assembly 
of Divines to frame an exhortation to be read before the taking it.” Rushworth, vol. i. 
part iii. 475. Heylin says, as it consisted of six articles, that it was compared to 
the “ Statute of the Six Articles in the time of King Henry VILL This Covenant 
drawing in the Scots, and thereby giving oceasion of shedding infinitely much more 
blood than those Articles did.” Lite of Laud, 479. The account of the taking of the 
Covenant in the Diurnalis not a little curious. “ Munday the 25 of September. 

The whole time this day was spent by the Commons and Assembly of Divines in 
the tuking of the National Covenant. ‘The Commons with their Speaker, and 
Assembly of Divines, together with the Commissioners from Scotland, being con- 
gregated in St, Margaret's Church: ino the first place Master White, of Dorchester, 
a grave divine, and one of the Assembly, entred the pulpit, and prayed neere upon 
an houre, the better to prepare them to take the Covenant, the which done, Mr. 
Nye (another of the Assembly) tooke his place and made some briefe observations 
upon the Covenant, &c.: and upon his conclusion Mr. Hinderson, one of the Scotch 
Commissioners, in the pewe where he sate, made a short declaration of the appro- 
bation of that kingdome in that way of Covenant and associating together: and 
upon the end of this exhortation, Mr. Nye openly read the Covenant in the pulpit, and 
at the conelusion every man held up his hand, demonstrating his free consent, and 
then withdrew themselves into the chancell, and there subscribed their names to a 
Parchment Roll with the Covenant entred upon it: first, the Members of the House 
of Commons to one Rolle, and the Ministers of the Assembly to another, and to 
that part the Ministers subseribed, the Scotch Commissioners, representing the 
body of that kingdome, and as an assured pledge of the chearefull concurrence 
of thot kingdome (as Mr. Minderson declared ) they also subscribed, And after 
they had all in this manner subscribed, Dr. Gouge, (being one also of the 


Assembly, ) went up into the pulpitt, and made a very hearty prayer to desire a 

on that they hal performed, and after him Mr. Wilson of Kent, to conelade 

withall, gave out a collect d Psilme to be sung out of part of sundry psalmes, very 

A Perfect Diurnall of some Passages in Parliament, 

25. of September till the 2. of October, 1643. Number 11. Pp. 81, 82. 
* Ibid. 428, 
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The Peers took the Covenant at a somewhat later period than the 

Commons. His majesty issued a proclamation against it on the 9th 
of October, which excited the ire of Vicars in a marvellous degree. 
“ See (notwithstanding the pious Parliaments, Peeres, and peoples 
honest aymes, loyaltie, and integritie herein) how those venomous 
spiders of Oxford suckt poyson out of those fragrant flowers and 
herb of grace, most satanically slandering and abusing this holy 
Covenant, and the honest Covenanters: which was most evidently 
seen in 4 most impious and audacious paper, under the title of a 
proclamation, Which those vipers at Oxford, most villanously and 
trayterously using and abusing the King’s name, set forth and 
published.” Opposite to this choice extract, in the margin is the 
following note: ‘* Oxford spiders suck poyson out of the herb of 
grace.” Vicars, after quoting the proclamation, and bestowing 
upon it a few more opprobrious epithets, proceeds: “ Notwith- 
standing, I say, all the adverse brushes and blusterings against it, 
this blessed Covenant was since that freely and cheerfully taken, 
both by the rest of the Lords and Commons in Parliament, &c., 
and by the judges, lawyers, &c., ministers and people; yea and 
divers who have since deserted the King’s partie and left Oxford, 
that sink of muddy slime and cage of unclean birds, have heartily 
(as we hope) and freely taken this Covenant.” 

Sull there was considerable backwardness on the part of many 
to take the Covenant, not because they adhered to the King, but 
because they preferred Independency to Presbytery. ‘The pulpit, 
therefore, was used by the Presbyterian party to stir up a feeling 
in its favour. A few extracts will give a sufficient view of the 
proceedings of the ministers in their zealous support of the Cove- 
nanted uniformity. Coleman, in his sermon at the taking of the 
Covenant, on the 29th of September, alluding to the previous 
Monday, says: * Which of us hath not his heart yet rejoycing, 
but even to think upon this worke this last Monday in this place ? 
The like duty was never seene in our dayes: it was, I am per- 
suaded, the very birth-day of this kingdome, borne anew to com- 
fort and successe: our hearts were then so clevated, they are not 
settled yet. You might here have seen the Honourable House 
of Commons unanimously with hearts and hands lifted up to the 
heavens, swearing to the most high God. Here might you have 
seene our dear brethren the noble and learned Commissioners of 
Scotland, willingly coming into this covenant of truth. Aske 
your fathers, consult with the aged, whether ever such a thing 
were done in their dayes.” Alluding to the ministers who took 
a part in the proceedings on the 25th, he says: Who was not 
touched with that feeling prayer made by that man of God: that 


- 


* Parliamentary Chronicle. Part the Third. Pp. 90, 91, 92. 
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godly exhortation, which followed from another: that pithy rela- 
tion by that man of name: that soule-affecting thanksgiving, 
wherewith a godly docter closed the day? and that no lesse piety 
and love of God might appeare in you, after you resolved upon 
the worke ; you desired that the ordinance might be sanctified to 
you by the word of God and prayer: you moved me to this em- 
ployment, and got it ordered accordingly.’* “The names of the 
individuals, who assisted on the 25th, and who are designated as 
“that man of God,” * that man of name,” and “a godly doctor,” 
were White, Nye, Henderson, and Dr. Gouge. 

Coleman exercises some ingenuity in meeting objections to the 
Covenant. ‘Thus one objection relates to the possibility of the 
settlement of Episcopacy by the Parliament; and amongst his 
reasons for not thinking it possible, he says, alluding to bishops, 
« All reformed religions in the world have expelled them as 
incompatible with reformation. ‘They have set three kingdomes 
together by the eares, for the least and worst of causes, which now 
lye weltering in their own blood, ready to expire. Experience 
now shews there is no inconvenience in their want; either in 
Scotland or in England.”+ Soon after the delivery of Coleman’s 
sermon, Caryl, another fiery preacher of the same party, was 
called upon by the House of Commons to preach on the same 
subject. We take a few extracts from his sermon. ‘ We are 
met this day,” says he, to lay the foundation of one tower, and 
to pull up the foundation of another. Wee are pulling up the 
foundation of Babel’s ‘Tower, and we are laying the foundation for 
Sion’s ‘Tower. ‘To stir up the people in the cause of the Par- 
liament in opposition to their sovereign, they are told by this 
preacher of the gospel; * Unlesse a man be free of his purse, as 
well as of his paines, he bids not up to the demands of this Cove- 
nant, nor payes up his own promise, when he enter’d it.”"§ We 


* Coleman’s Sermon, &c., at the taking of the Covenant, September 29, 1643. 
Pp. 17, 18,19. Heylin says of Coleman: “ Though otherwise a principal Erastian 
in point of government.” Life of Laud, 479. The day after Coleman's sermon 
some consultations took place relative to those members who had not taken the 
Covenant, and more time was granted. “ But they then tooke the Covenant in a 
very solemne manner in the House, the whole House sitting uncovered while the 
Covenant was reading, and at the conclusion those that tooke it held up their hands 
in token of joyning therein, and afterwards subscribed their names to the same 
Parchment Roll as the rest of the House had done before.” Perfect Diurnall, &c. 
No. as p- 8s, 

t Ibid. 37, 38. 

Nature, Solemnity, Grounds, Property, and Benefits, of a Sacred Cove- 
Together with the duties of those who enter into such a Covenant. Ina 
Sermouat Westminster, at that Publique Convention (ordered by the Honourable 
House of Commons) for the taking of the Covenant, by all such as willingly pre- 


or” —" es, upon Friday, October 6, 1643. By Joseph Caryl, &c. London: 
43, 10, 
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have previously given certain passages from the sermons of the 
day, in which the preachers express an opinion, that the prophe- 
cies respecting the glorious period of the church were about to 
receive their accomplishment. Caryl chimes in with others on 
this subject, and even imagines that the Covenant may contribute 
something towards the fulfilment of the prophetic records. 
Alluding to Babylon, he asks: “ Are not these the daies, and 
this the time, when out of the North there cometh up a nation 
against her? As face answers to face in the water, so doe the 
events of these daies answer, if not the letter, yet much of the 
mystery of the Prophecy.”* ‘The closing paragraph is very cha- 
racteristic of the men and of their principles. ** You that are for 
consultation, goe to Counsell ; you that are for execution, go on 
for acting ; you that are for exhorting the people in this worke, 
attend to exhortation; you that are soldiers, draw your swords ; 
you that have estates, draw your purses; you that have strength 
of body, lend your hands; and all you that have honest hearts, 
lend your prayers, your aids, your tears, for the prosperous suc- 
cess of this great worke.”’f 

In the dedication of some sermons on the Covenant in the fol- 
lowing December, Mr. Case actually designates the Parliament 
and the Assembly * God’s two faithful witnesses now in England.” 
It would seem that some persons scrupled at the Covenant in 
consequence of the vow to extirpate Episcopacy : and Case, like 
others of his brethren, sets himself to meet this objection by 
abusing prelacy and prelates. What is it that hath destroyed 
Gospel, order, government, and worship, in these kingdoms ? 
Hath it not been prelacy 2? What hath hindered the reformation 
of religion, but prelacy ?°$ Of the bishops, he says: Look 
into their families, and they were for the most part the vilest in 
the diocesse, a very nest of unclean birds. Produce me one in 
this last succession of bishops, (I hope the last) that had not his 
hands imbrued more or lesse in the blood of the faithful ministry. 
But was not the calling as badas the men? You may as well sa 
so of the Papacy in Rome; for surely the prelacy of Realiads 
Which we sware to extirpate, was the very same fabrick and 


* Ibid, 20. t Ibid. 43. 

t Baillie, writing to one of his friends, says: The Covenant rejects absolutely 
all kinds of Episcopacy—is expressly for rooting out of all Prelacy. The royalists 
would be well content in any imaginable kind of Episcopacy, being assured, in their 
own time, to break in pieces and rend all the-caveats we can put on it: so it is 
necessary to hold to that ground, wherein ail here do agree, and to which the 
royalists themselves are on the point of yielding, that no Episcopacy here is tole- 
rable, as being a mere human invention, without the word of God, which wherever 
it lodged, has been a very unhappy guest.” Letters, ii. 84. It is evident that Baillie 
expected all persons and parties to submit, even the king and his supporters: but 
the House of Commons intended no such thing. Iu this matter, therefore, the wary 
Scots were overreached. 
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modell of Eeclesiasticall Regiment that is in that Antichristian 
yea such an evill it is, that some divines venerable for 
their great learning, as well as for their eminent holinesse, did 
conceive sole Episeopall jurisdiction to be the very Seal of the 
Beast, upon which the fifth Angel is now pouring out his Viall.”* 

After an enumeration of the alleged evils of prelacy, he pro- 
ceeds in the following strain: “ Let us call her forth, and say, as 
thy sword, Prelacy, hath made many women childlesse, many a 
faithful minister peoplelesse, houselesse, and libertylesse, their wives 
hushandlesse, their children and their congregations fatherlesse 
and pastorlesse and guidelesse ; so thy mother Papacy shall be 
made childlesse among harlots, your diocesse Bishoplesse, and your 
sees Lordlesse, and your places shall know you no more. Come, 
my brethren, L say, and fear not to take this Agag (Prelacy | 
mean, not the Prelates) and hew it in pieces before the Lord.” 
‘The C ovenant, in the estimation of this individual, was to effect 
wonders. “To am humbly confident that the same shores shall 
not bound this Covenant, which bound the two non-covenanting 


nations: butas it is said of the Gospel, so it will be verified of 


this Gospel Covenant. The sound thereof’ will go into all the 
earth, and the words of it to the ends of the world.” Case, how- 
ever, proved a false prophet, for, so far from spreading over all 
the world, the Covenant never soak root in England. He calls 
upon his audience to notice, * ‘That this is the last Physick that 
ever the church shall take or Pon : it lies clear in the text: for 
it is an everlasting Covenant.” 

We discover the feelings of the various parties, who were the 
actors in the Covenant, from, Baillie’s Letters. It is evident that 
the Lords were not so ready to take it as is insinuated by Vicars, 


in the passage previously given.{ ‘The House consisted but ot 


very few, so that Baillie calls them * the little House of Lords.’ 

* Being all agreed, as the Assembly and House of Commons did 
swear and subscribe that Covenant, the little House of Lords did 
delay, tor sake of honour as they said, till they found our nation 
willing to swear it as then it was formed.”§ Baillie does not 


* The Quarrel! of the Covenant, with the Pacification of the Quarrell. In three 

Sermons, &c. By Thomas Case. London: 1644. Pp. 45, 47. 
t Ibid. 51, 62, 66. 

} That all the parties intended to deceive each other is pretty clear from the 
results that followed, Sir Philp Warwick says:—* Here the Commissioners of the 
several nations endeavour to outwitt one another: and so the Scots must alter our 
English Church, according to the best reformed churches: (and that must neces- 
sarily be the Kirk of Scotland) and sly Sir Henry Vane adds acording to the Word 
of God: and that would as tolerably propose for a pattern Independency. And 
thus they willingly cozened themselves, and one another, and as many more as 
would swallow this gilded pill.” Warwick’s Memoires of the Reigne of Charles 1. 


S Bathe’s Letters, &¢., 1.392, Baillie says that the Covenant had passed, with 1 
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conceal the differences between the Scotch commissioners and 
the Parliament, with respect to the Covenant. ** The English,” 
says he, * were for a Civil League, we for a religious Covenant. 
When they were brought to us in this, and Mr. Henderson had 
given them a draught of a Covenant, we were not like to agree on 
the frame: they were, more than we could assent to, for keeping 
ofa door open in England to Independency. Against this we 


were peremptor.”* The Scots saw the necessity of assisting the 


arliament against his majesty, or that he would prove superior 
in the contest: yet they were resolved to refuse, except on one 
condition, that of the Covenant. ‘To this the Pariiament at last 
consented, because they could not bring his majesty into subjec- 
tion without the aid of the Scots. 

During the remaining years of the war we find the preachers 
pressing the observance of the Covenant in their Fast sermons : 
and, it is evident, from their complaints, that many of the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons were indifferent on the subjeet : 
in short, that the principles of the Independents were rapidly 
advancing in the Parliament as well as in the army. One 
preacher, alter other advice to the Commons, says: * ‘The third 
thing I desire may be specially cared for is the general pressing 
and prosecution of the National Covenant: a thing pleasing to 
God, profitable to the kingdomes by which there is, and through 
God’s blessing may be, the most famous blow given to the whore 
of Babylon and her bastard impes, that ever yet was. Now to 
have this sticke amongst us, or laid aside, whilst malignants and 
sectaries live in our bosome, blessing, and in secret applauding 
themselves, that they have neither taken this, nor any of your 
former protestations: many moneths have passed over and no 
account made, nor any questioned or dealt with for refusing.”+ 
Another individual attributes the continuance of the war to the 


little alteration, before the Commissioners arrived. “ This they took in evil part, 
that any letter should be changed without our advice.” He acknowledges, “ the 
chief aim of it was for the propagation of our church discipline in England and 
[reland.” Ibid. i. 393. Heylin intimates that the hope of bringing Laud to punishment 
influenced the Scots, ‘“ And yet all these temptations were not of such prevalency 
with the principal Covenanters, as an assurance which was given them of calling 
Canterbury, their supposed old enemy, to a present trial; who having been imprisoned 
upon their complaint almost three years since, seems to have been preserved all 
this while for no other purpose than for a bait to hook them in for some new 
employments.” Life of Laud, 477. Heylin adds: “ The taking whereof conduced 
as visibly to the destruction of this most reverend and renowned prelate, as to the 
present subversion of the government and liturgy.” He says of the fourth article : 
‘which article seems to have been made to no other purpose but to bring the arch- 
bishop to the block, as the like clause was thrust into the P’rofes(ation, anno 1641, to 
make sure work with the Earl of Strafford.” He adds, that the Covenant “ was 
swallowed without much chewing by the Houses of Parliament, who were not then 
in a condition to deny them any thing.” Ibid, 478. 
* Ibid. 381. 
t Hlardwick’s Sermon. June, 1644. 33, 
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neglect of the Covenant. As a remedy he would have the Cove- 
nant read every Fast day. Let me now make another humble 
motion, for the Covenant to be read in the close of every such day. 
I cannot but again say, 1 am much afraid, it hath been little 
pondered by the most of us since we have taken it. And 
undoubtedly the great businesse aimed at in every rightly 
observed Fast, is the renewing of a Solemne Covenant with God. 
It is a duty altogether indispensible. And unto this Covenant 
we have very great bonds lying upon us to tye us most strictly. 
We lifted up our hands to God in it, in the day of our calamity, in 
the time of our feare and trouble, when we were very low. And 
since that time God hath raised us up very high. I do not forget 
that the sword was unsheathed and raging among us, before this 
Covenant was entered into. But I must needs believe that the 
cause why the Covenant hath not overcome the sword, is because 
we have not kept it so faithfully as we should, and that upon this 
not keeping it we are to charge all the vengeance that we have 
smarted with, ever since we took it, and so it will be fit for us to doc, 
ever hereafter.” * 

Between the rigid Presbyterian ministers in London, and the 
Scottish Commissioners, there was a mutual understanding, that 
every necessary step should be taken to hurry on the Parliament 
to establish the Covenanted Uniformity. ‘* How much trouble 
and hazzard,” says one of the ministers with a view to gratify the 
Scots, have our deare brethren of Scotland undergone to them- 
selves and kingdom to keepe you from the danger of popery and 
slavery 7” Baillie magnifies the Scots for coming to the rescue 
of the English in their war with the sovereign. ‘Surely it 
was a great act of faith in God, huge courage, and unheard of 
compassion, that moved our nation to hazard their own peace, 
and venture their lives and all, for to save a people so irrecover- 
ably ruined both in their own and the world’s eyes.”+ According 
to Baillie, therefore, the Parliament was saved from destruction 
by the Covenant: for on no other condition could they obtain 
assistance from Scotland. ‘The preacher previously quoted winds 
up a catalogue of alleged mercies with a laudation of the Cove- 
nant. Instead of the High Commission, which was a scourge to 
many godly ministers, we have an Honourable Committee, that 
turns the wheele wpon such as are scandalous and unworthy. In 
the roome of Jervboam’s Priests, burning and shining lights are 
multiplied. In the place of a Long Liturgie, wee are in hope of 
a pithy Directory. Instead of Prelatical Railes about the Table, 
wee have the Scripture railes of church discipline in good forward- 


* Palmer's Sermon. August, 1644. 42. 
Baillie, i, 397. 
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nessee Where Popish altars and crucifires did abound, wee 
begin to see more of Christ crucified. Instead of the Prelates Oath, 
wee have a solemne Covenant, ingaging us to indeavoure reforma- 
tion, yea and the extirpation of Popery, and prelacy itselfe.”* 

After some disasters to the Parliamentary army in the West of 
England, at a special Fast, Newcomen, one of the preachers, thus 
attributes them to the non-observance of the Covenant. “Iam 
sure you have not forgotten, for it is not vet a full yeare since you 
did with your hands lifted up to the most High, even in this place, 
sweare a SOLEMNE LEAGUE AND COVENANT, in a most solemne 
and religious manner. I may say to you as Joshua did unto the 
people when they had renewed their covenant with God, Behold 
these stones are a witnesse unto you, that you have made a Solemne 
Covenant with God, as ever people made. Sure you have not 
forgotten it. I amsure God hath not: God remembereth it, God 
hath remembred it in mercy all this yeare hitherto: and now God 
seemes to begin to remember it in Judgment. Methinks this 
stroake of God upon us so neere that time twelvemonth, wherein we 
took the Covenant, seemes to speake as if God intended once a 
yeare to require an account of this Covenant at the hand of 
England. The Jews have a Proverhe, Non est pena super Israelem 
in qua non sit uncia vituli. There is no punishment upon Israel, 
in which there is not one ounce of the golden calfe, meaning thus: 
That was such a transgression, as it is in God’s remembrance 
every time he plagues them, and hath some influence in every 
calamity that falls upon them. In like manner we may say, Non 
est Pena super Angliam in qua non sit uncia Federis. We fall 
under no punishment, but there is an ounce of our Covenant in 
it.” He then enumerates their sins against the Covenant. 
‘What hath the Assembly done? What hath the Parliament 
done in the reformation of religion? When will some order be 
settled for the worship of God? When will the government of 
the church be established according to the word of God? I feare 
God takes it very grievously, that since we have made a Covenant 
for reformation, we have spent now a yeare and done so little.”+ 


* The Season for England’s Selfe Reflection and advancing Temple-Work. Ina 
Sermon, &c., at Margaret's, Westminster, August 13th, 1644, being an Extraordi- 
nary Day of Humiliation. By Thomas Hill, B.D., &c. London: 1644. P. 28, 
Baillie has the following passage on this sermon, and that of Palmer's, on the same 
day, already mentioned : “On Tuesday last there was a Solemn Fast. Mr. Palmer 
and Mr. Hill preached that day to the Assembly two of the most Scottish and free 
sermonsthat ever I heard any where. The way here of all preachers, even the best, has 
been to speak before the Parliament with so profound a reverence as truly took all 
edge from their exhortations, and made all applications toothless and adulterious. 
That style is much changed of late: however, these two good men laid well about 
them, and charged public and parliamentary sins strictly on the backs of the guilty : 
amongst the rest, their neglect to settle religion according to the Covenant.” Let- 
ters, 11. 51. 

t A Sermon tending to set forth the right use of the Disasters that befall our 
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Ife adds: “ We have covenanted to bring tcendiaries, malig- 
nants, and evill instruments to punishment. Since this Covenant 
God hath delivered many of yours and the kingdoms chief 
enemies into your hands. I will not inquire what justice you 
have done upon them.’’ Liberty of conscience also is lamented 
as a sin against the Covenant. Upon this subject I shall dwell 
at large in another pee in detailing the squabbles between the 
Independents and the Presbyterians: but the following passage is 
too remarkable to be omitted in this notice of the use made of the 
Covenant in the pulpit to inflame the public mind. “ If once we 
come to this that any man be suffered to teach what he pleaseth, 
to seduce whom he lists, to be of what faith or religion seemes 
good in his own eyes, Farewell Covenant, farewell reformed religion, 
farewell the peace and glory of England. If that day once come. 
[tis not usuall, nay, it is not possible, that they which love God 
sincerely should desire to cherish differing religions, for it is most 
certain, he that admits contrary religions beleeves neither of 
them.”* 

At this time Independency was making rapid progress in the 
army, the Parliament, and in the country; and even in the Assembly 
it Was strong enough to thwart the Presbyterians in the debates on 
church sm we Though the Covenant had been taken a year, 
yet nothing had been substituted in the room of Episcopal govern- 
ment. It was easy to pull down: not so easy to build up. ‘The 
covenanted system, therefore, never did prevail. It was merely 
tolerated, as any other system. ‘The allusion to the punishment 
of malignants is in the usual merciless strain: and it cannot fail 
to strike the reader, that, had the voice of the pulpit been heeded 
as the preachers wished, England would have exhibited a more 
awful scene of bloodshed than was actually witnessed: for had the 
Parliament put their prisoners to death, a fearful retaliation would 
have been inflicted by the royalists. No thanks, however, to the 
Presbyterian preachers, that such a line of proceeding was not 
adopted. 

ee, says, moreover, ** we have covenanted against pro- 
fanenesse. But what hath been done against it? True it is you 
have made pious ordinances for the strict observation of the Lords 
Day, and dayes of solemn humiliation. But for want of a strict 
course prescribed, for the bringing of such as shall yet dare to 
profane these dayes to severe a exemplary punishment, not 
only in the country, but here in the citie, a before your eyes 


Armies, Preached, &c., at a Fast specially set apart upon occasion of that which 
befell the Army in the West, September 12, 1644. By Matthew Newcomen. 
London; 1644. P. 35,36. The writer says: “had we kept this Covenant, O what 
saints should we have bin: all our famelies would have been as so mapy churches : 
England would by this time have been the Holy Island.” Ibid. 

* Ibid. 38, 40, 
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Sabbaths and Fasts are as much contemned as ever.” He then 
alludes to some notorious crime—a crime evidently known to the 
public, and committed, not by a malignant, but by one of their 
own party. ‘ There was a thing done, not many dayes since, not 
farre from this place, I think the like was hardly ever done before 
in England, or in the Christian world, I meane that scandalous 
abominable I know not what to call it, I doubt not but you 
know what I meane: how farre your wisdomes will thinke fit to 
take notice of it, and enquire after it, I know not. But certainly 
it was such an affront to the justice of God, such a dare to the 
power of his wrath, now burning against us: such a scorne to the 
whole nobility, gentry, and Parliament, as both your owne honour 
and God’s call upon you to show your just indignation against it. 
Had some young gallants in Rome (while heathen) played such a 
trick, the censores morum would have at least degraded them.”* 

This picture of the state of morals under the devcinisiien of the 
Covenant is anything but flattering. A more wretched — 
indeed, was never given by the Puritans of the state of things 
under the prelates. 

Another worthy, alluding to Solomon’s apostacy, warns the 
Parliament of the like sin, by reminding them of the Covenant. 
“ Consider his failings, and beware of them. He had many wives, 
even seven hundred wives, and three hundred concubines. Let not 
us have as many religions. ‘lo prevent the like we have a Cove- 
nant. God and his angels are witnesses of it. ‘The publique 
faith of the kingdome is engaged to it. ‘The stones of these walls, 
and the timber of this house will rise up in judgment against us if 
we forget it. Copies of it are by your owne order sent abroad to 
all the reformed churches. And though there be no comparison 
between a man’s covenant and God’s, yet I hope I may say of this, 
it is holy, just, and good. Urge it, renew it, but above all heepe it. 
And if we be stedfast herein, we shall be wiser in this respect than 
Solomon himselfe.”+ 

On some occasions, however, a triumphant, rather than a 
despairing, tone was adopted by the preachers. ‘Thus, after a 
victory obtained near York by the forces of the Parliament, con- 
sisting of English and Scottish troops, we find one of the Presby- 
terian ministers attributing the success to their observance of the 
Covenant. ‘ Let all men fortifie their hearts against the evills 
that follow good successe, that wee be not made more loose in our 
Covenant than before, for we have reason to account this day to 
be the fruit of our entering and holding fast unto that: I say this 


* Ibid. 39. 
t Solomon's Choice; or a President for Kings and Princes, and all that are in 
re In a Sermon, &c., before the House of Commons, &c., September 25, 
(644. By Lazarus Seaman, &c, London: 1644, Pp. 44, 45. 
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day, which shews you the two nations formerly fwo, now made one 
ina covenant, in the field together, in a victory together, and in 
a pulpit together, paying unto God his praises.”* 

‘These are only a sample of the allusions to the Covenant in the 
sermons of the period now under review; but they are ampl 
sufficient to enable the reader to form a judgment of the state of 
religion in those melancholy times. Such an awful desecration of 
the pulpit and of sacred things was never witnessed in England. 
We may well wonder, after contemplating the picture, that the 
confusions were not even greater than was actually the case. Nor 
will it escape the reader’s notice, that these exhortations to war, 
and to the execution of justice, under the plea of religion, were 
the fruit of the Presbyterian system, which the Scots and their 
adherents in England wished to set up in every parish throughout 
the kingdom. Great as was the guilt of the Independents in 
bringing their Sovereign to the block, we cannot but be thankful to 
that party for preventing one of the worst species of spiritual 
tyranny ever exhibited in the world. The magnitude of the 
deliverance will appear in this series of papers, especially when 
we come to the consideration of the subject of liberty of conscience 
and toleration. 

‘The Scots, as has been observed, were the prime movers in the 
business of setting up Presbytery ; but they had some zealous 
supporters in England, chiefly among the parochial ministers, and 
especially in London, Yet it is now wel evident from Baillie’s 
Letters, that the Scots, though they did not publish their dislike, 
were opposed to certain things practised in England by those 
ministers even who regarded as thorough- paced 
Presbyterians, and were ready to risk all for the Covenant. We 
have an illustration of this fact in Baillie, which is not a little 
amusing. Pym, it will be remembered, was a great leader of the 
Presbyterian party in the House of Commons. At his funeral, 
which took place in December, 1643, Stephen Marshall was 
appointed to preach before the two Houses of Parliament in 
Westminster Abbey. Not a little adulation of the deceased was 
poured out in the course of the sermon. ‘ I am called to speak 
of aman so eminent and excellent, sc wise and gracious, so good 
and usefull, whose works so praise him in every gate, that if I should 
altogether hold my tongue, the children and babes (I had almost 
said the stones) would speake. Upon whose herse could I scatter 
the sweetest flowers, the highest expressions of rhetoricke and 
eloquence, you would thinke I fell short of his worth: you would 


* Magnalia Dei ab Aquilone : set forth in a Sermon before the Lords and Com- 
mons, Tharsday, July 18, 1644, being the day of publike Thanksgiving for the 
great victory obtained against Prince Rupert and the Earl of Newcastle's Forces 
near Yorke, By Richard Vines, &c. London: 1644, P. 21. 
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say, this very name, Joun Pym, expresseth more than all my 
words could doe, should I say of him, as they of Titus, that he 
was Amor et delicie generis humani,”* “ Nor could the offers of 
the greatest promotions (which Zngland could afford) in any 
measure be a block in his way, in that hee was as another Moses, 
(the only man whom God went about to bribe,) who desired 
that hee and his might never swim, if the cause of God and his 

le did ever sink.” f 

his sermon, it appears, was displeasing to the Scottish Com- 
missioners, though no intimation was given of their displeasure to 
their brethren in England. Baillie, Ronse in his correspond- 
ence with his friends in Scotland, did not conceal his sentiments 
on any subject: and highly amusing is his account of the funeral 
sermon for Pym. In a letter to Spang, he thus alludes to Mar- 
shall’s sermon. On Wednesday, Mr. Pym was carried from 
his house to Westminster, on the shoulders, as the fashion is, of 
the chief men in the Lower House, all the House going in pro- 
cession before him, and before them the Assembly of Divines. 
Marshall had a most eloquent and pertinent funeral sermon, 
which we would not hear: for funeral sermons we must have 
away with the rest.”{ It is net «difficult to understand what he 
meant by “ the rest”—namely, all the practices which were dis- 
tasteful to the Scots, so resolved were they to impose their own 
— in all its details. ‘They would not attend the sermon: yet 
their absence was not resented by the English brethren, because 
the assistance of the Scots was still needed in the war against the 
King. One cannot but contrast the bigotry of the Scottish system 
with the moderation of the Church of England, which has given 
no rules respecting occasional sermons, leaving such matters to the 
option of her ministers. ‘The Scots, however, were outwitted by 
the Parliament: and in his subsequent letters, as will be seen 
when we come to the question of toleration, Baillie charges most 


* The Churches Lamentation for the good man his losse: in a Sermon to the 
two Houses of Parliament, and the Reverend Assembly of Divines, at the Funerall 
of that excellent man, Joun Pym, Esquire, in the Abbey Church at Westminster. 
By Stephen Marshall, B.D. London: 1644. P. 25, 

t Ibid. 29. 
_ } Baillie’s Letters, &c. i. 409. Vicars, who contrives to see a judgment whenever 
it suits his purpose, alluding to a victory, says: ‘‘ And one thing more (as a very 
observable passage of God’s Providence heerin) I cannot omit, namely, that the 
knowledge of this victory (as wee were credibly enformed) came to Oxford, just 
upon the very same day on which they were making Bonfires at Oxford for joy of the 
death of that ever most worthily honoured, and most pious and prudent ’atriot, one 
of the most famous and never to be forgotten Aélasses of this Church and State, I 
mean learned and religious Mr. John Pym: which relation of their loss at Alton 
could not but be as it were a strong showre of rain to quench the prophane flames 
of their wicked fiery jollity at our loss of so precious and choice an instrument of 


s0 much good as God had made him to the Cause and Kingdome,” Parliamentari¢ 
Chronicle, part iii. p. 99. 
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of the members with Erastianism, and asserts, that they were more 
troublesome than all the sectaries. 

What might have been the consequences of the full establish- 
ment of Presbytery in England, it is impossible to say: but that 
they must have been pernicious is evident, both from the attempts at 
the time in question, and also from the conduct of the party after 
the Revolution. Subsequent to 1688, Presbytery, though esta- 
blished in Scotland, was under restraint by means of the operation 
of the Toleration Act: but the conduct of the Presbyterians to 
the Scottish Episcopalians, who for a long time were not protected 
by the Toleration Act, was so outrageous, that it could only resuit 
from a most merciless system. At a comparatively late period, 
some of the Scottish ministers maintained the doctrines of the 
Covenant in all their vigour: and their acts proved, that they 
would have persecuted even to the death, had they been armed 
with power. ‘The rise of Independency disarmed the Presby- 
terians of the sword of authority ; so that their system was only 

rmitted, not imposed, in England previous to the Restoration. 
And in Scotland, it was suppressed from 1660 to 1688. At the 
same time, the ministers caused their voice to be heard during the 
period previous to the Revolution: and for many years subse- 
quent to that event, the intolerant character of the system was 
indicated by the treatment which the Episcopalians received, as 
well as by the writings of many of the preachers. A very curious 
sermon was published in 1713, which almost exceeds any of the 
Parliamentary productions for the violence of its language, and 
the bitterness of its spirit. It was directed against prelacy, and 
was ushered into the world by a preface, and under the running 
title, Prelacy an Idol, and Prelates Idolaters. It had been preached 
previous to the Revolution, as it seems from the preface. The 
writer says: ® As the Holy Scriptures, and this sermon do con- 
demn prelacy, so these lands were solemnly sworn to extirpet 
welacy : we need, therefore, by this, or the like sermon, to be put 
in mind of our engagements to, and horrid breach of covenant 
with, God.” In 1713, it seems, that some of the Scottish ministers 
were becoming wiser and more moderate: for this author says : 
* This sermon, by necessary consequence, condemns the hateful 
neutrality, and connivance at prelacy, in the ministers of Scotland 
at this day.” ‘The sermon abounds in passages, which prove the 
author to have been, in heart, a most violent persecutor. “ O, 
what apostacy hath followed this Idol of Prelacy. I fear all the 
Bairns that are baptized by the Curats, God reckons them as 
children of whoredem: when the sword, famine, and pestilence will 
rage in this land, then shall ye say, Vo to Idols, wo is me that ever 
I heard a Curate.” Alluding to the wars in favour of Presbytery, 
he asks: “ Did all these worthies fight, to die up for pothhig 
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There are some folk looks on these things as matters of so small 
concernment, that they think God, and all his gracious servants 
fools, that ever did make such a work about it, as they have done.”* 
« Prelacy and the curats are now generally disowned by all the 
godly in the land. Hath not the Lord so dreadfully witnessed 
against this weed, that all who adhere to it are so cursed, that they 
carry the mark of hell upon them.”+ 

It will be seen that the extracts refer to the period prior to the 
Revolution ; but they were printed in 1713, because the author 
considered the mere toleration of Episcopacy as an evil of the 
greatest magnitude. Strange as is the fact, yet such is the case, 
that this sermon was reprinted in 1742: and on what account 
does the reader imagine? ‘The reason is given in an advertise- 
ment. ‘* The foregoing Preface was prefixed to a former edition 
of this sermon, printed 1713. And the design of reprinting the 
same at this time is, for the conviction and reclaiming of those in 
this church, who, contrary to our avow’d principles which we are 
solemnly sworn to, have followed after, and countenanced, Mr. 
George Whitefield, who openly professed himself to be of the com- 
munion of the Church of Races and also as a seasonable 
warning to the professors of the: Reformation in Scotland, against 
the evil and danger of Prelacy, whereunto the present Latitudi- 


-narian scheme of principles, introduced by the said Mr. Whitefield, 


seem preparatory.” ‘The appearance of Whitfield in Scotland 


raised no small commotion among the Presbyterians, though in 
matters of doctrine there was no great difference between them. 
An address was published at the time of the appearance of the 
above sermon, which shows, that the old covenanting principles 
were even then flourishing in some parts of Scotland.t ‘The very 
title, which I give in the note, is a curiosity. But the great 
objection to Whitfield was, his avowal of the principles of the 
Church of England, though every one knows how loosely he con- 
formed to her ceremonies, and how lightly he regarded her disci- 
pline. The author says: I am now fully convinced, that the 
preacher we speak of, his ministration in Scotland, are taking the 


* Prelacy an Idol, and Prelates Idolaters: all Prelatists, maintainers of, and com- 
plyers with Prelacy, charged with Idolatry and Proven Guilty. A Sermon. B 
the Reverend and Somme Mr. James Fraser of Brae, Minister of the Gospel at Cul- 
ross. Second Edition. Glasgow: en : Pp. 23, 25, 26. 

bid. 31. 

} A Warning against countenancing the Ministrations of Mr. George Whitefield, 
Published in the New Church at Bristow, upon Sabbath, June 6, 1742. Together 
with an Appendix upon the same subject, wherein are shewn, that Mr, Whitefield 
is no minister of Jesus Christ: that his call and coming to Scotland are scandalous : 
that his practice is disorderly and fertile of disorder ; that his whole doctrine is, and 
his success must be, diabolical : so that people ought to avoid him, from duty to God, 
to the Church, to themselves, to posterity, and to him, By Adam Gib, Minister of 
the Gospel at Edinburgh. Edinburgh: 1742. 
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field against reformation work therein: and that the countenanc- 
ing thereof is contrary to the Word of God, our Confession of 
Faith, and our Covenants National and Solemn Léague.”* 
Whitfield is designated This Foreigner, “As this foreigner 
comes here without any scriptural mission or call: so his known 
and avowed principles are prelatical, and thus contrary to the — 
Word of God. That Mr. W——d is no minister of Christ, 
appears from the manner wherein that office he professes to bear 
is conveyed to him. He derives it from a diocesan bishop.”t 
Thus Whitfield could find no mercy at the hands of the Cove- 
nanters, because he allowed of his orders from a bishop: though 
it is evident, from his principles and practice through life, that the 
want of such orders would not have prevented him from exercising 
the ministerial office. 

I pause for the present, intending to resume the inquiry into 
the principles of the period of the Long Parliament, as evidenced 
by the language of the pulpit. In the present article, I have 
been able only to touch upon a few topics, and those chiefly of 
a preliminary character; but as we proceed, we shall meet with 
not a few direct exhortations to war and bloodshed from those, 
who professed to be preachers of peace and righteousness. 


Tuomas Latusury.} 


BURNET'S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 
(Continued from p. 327.) 


My Dear Sir,— I send this month, with Baker’s notes, the first article 
from his MS. Appendix, most of the pieces in which are from printed 
books, but as Baker has thought it worth while to copy them out, I 
have not hesitated to do the same, especially as in the present case a 
copy of the book from which the extract is made is not to be found in 
the University Library. 


I am, very truly yours, 
J. E. B. Mayvor.§ 
St. John's Coll., September 10. 


Collection, Book HI., No. X. [line 1, The words of St, John. ] 
[St] deest in MS. orig. 


* Ibid. 2. t Ibid. 3, 10. 

t I may mention, in reference to the letter of “ M.” in the last number, that 
Leighton’s death is not recorded in the Lambeth Register. This fact was kindl 
communicated to me by the rector of Lambeth, the Rev. C. B. Dalton, to whom 
applied in the month of July. 

5 The following have escaped me in my last communication :—P. $11, for con- 


cerwunt, read concermunt; p. 318, line 7, for Edoardus, read Edvardus; p. 322 
note for ust, read est. 
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_ Ibid. [among the signatures Joannes London is placed before Cuth- 
dbertus Dunelmen.] In the original MS, Cuth. Dunelin. is plac'd before 
Johan, London, | 
No. XI. [p. 178. Injunctions to the Clergy made by Cromwell. ] 
These Injunctions are printed under this Title: Injunctions exhibited the 
— daye of — anno 1538, Atthe end thus: Thomas Berthelet Regius 
Impressor excudebat cum privilegio. 
bid. [line 7 from foot. one litéle lesson.] lyke. P. 181. [line 8. 
the Tithes] his. Ibid, [line 18. or of Divine.] or Divine. Ibid. [line 
20. transported] hay a Ibid, [line 35, the other suffrages add] 
beinge most necessary & effectuall. Ibid. [line 41. shall seem con- 
venient] shall be sene convenient. 

No, XV. [Letters Pat. for printing the Bible in English.] v. Rymer 
Acta publica, tom. xiv. p. 649, 745. [See Jenkyns's Cranmer, Letter 
253.] Ibid. [at the end Baker has added.| willyng & commanding all 
Maires, Shirefes, &c. to be ayding &c. Witness ourself at Westm, the 
fourteenth day of Nov. [Burnet dates it Nov. 13.] 

No. XVIL., p. 193, [See Sir H. Ellis in the introduction to Letter 142 
of Series II, where he says of this Letter from Cromwell; “1n the first 
vol. of his History Burnet has printed another letter from Cromwell to 
the King, ..... still more incorrect than this (Letter 142,) and with 
great omissions; so much so, that with the exception of two or three 
paragraphs, it hardly appears to be the same letter,”] 

No. XIX., p. 197. [Judgment of Convocation for annulling the mar- 
riage with Ann of Cleve.] [See State Papers, vol. i. part ii. No, 138.] 

No. XXI. p. 201, (Margin. Ex MSS. D. Stilfleet. sic.] These 
MSS. did not belong to D* Stillingfleet, but to the Marl of Salisbury, 
and Right should have been done here to that Family, by entituling it 
to these MSS.; w*" probably descended from my old Ld. Burgley 
[sie and were two of these six or seven volumes spoke of by this 
Author in this vol., p. 171. ans 

Ibid. [line 18 from foot. prejudice to the truth,] of. Ibid. [line 17 
from foot, in hee parte] ey Ibid. [line 16 from foot. I think 
that the Scriptures do.] 1 think that though the Scripture do, Ibid. 
[line 14 from foot. 1 Tim. 10.] 1° ad Tymoth. tertio. 

P. 202. [line 4. vocem Sacramenti, mihi.] v. S., hactenus mihi. 
[Ibid. line 5. in hee significatione] hac. 

Ibid. [line 12. which signifieth.] which word signifieth. 

P, 203. [line 5. Sacramentum; which is as much to say in English, 
as a Mystery, a secret.] Sacramentum. Howbeit in the Greek tongue 
it is called Misterium &c. Ibid. [line 20 from foot. The Ancient 
Doctors.| MS, Authors, Ibid. [line penult. Augustine.] MS. St. 
Augustine. 

P, 204, [line 7. Thomas Aquinas... reperiri, ] Thomas de Aquino 
-.+Treperi, Ibid. [line 17, to many.] to very many. 

_P. 205. [Sacrament is taken of the Holy Authors, to be an Holy 
sign, which maketh to the sanctification of the soul, given to God 
against sin for our salvation.] given of God. 

P. 206, [line 18 from foot, nullum invenio.] MS, nullum in Scrip- 
taris invenio, 


Vou. XXXVI,—October, 1849, 28 
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P. 207, [line 2]. noverint.] noverim. 

P. 208. [line 29 from foot. Cinis.] MS. Cineres. Ibid. [line 9 
from foot. Baptism.] Baptismus, 

P. 209. [line 15. fiunt.] sint. [line 20. reddit.]  redit. - [line 
25. repetere.| repete. 

P. 210. [line 10, after Authors add] or not? MS. [line 22. after 


any more a MS. or for that there be no more. 
. 214. 9 from foot. Matter] matter. 
P. 215. fline 17 from foot. union.] re-union, 


P. 216. [line 9, for that are read] as. [line 10 from foot. — signifi- 
cantia.] sanctificantia. 

P, 217. [line penult. These seren Sacraments only, Baptism, the 
Sacrament of the Altar, Matrimony, Pennance.] four. 

P, 218. [line 31 from foot. no mention.] no manner of mention, 
P, 220. [line 21 from foot. of that sort.] | MS. of the one sort. 
P, 221. [line 9. Princes and Masters.] MS. or. [line 21. Asts 

(sic) 22.] Act 20. [line 5 from foot. 1 Tim. 1.] 2 Tim. I. 

P. 222. [line 18 from foot. Duties.] Services. [line antepen. 
if there had been.] if there had then been, 

P, 223, [line 15 from foot. “ MS. not. 

P, 224, Hine 4 from foot. and Priests.] and Bishops. [line ult. 
affer was common insert] MS. Philip. I. Act. 20. 

P, 225, [line 10. chink.] think. [line 21. this.] _ his. 

P. 226. [line 7 from foot. to Excommunicate.] or, MS. 

P. 228. [line 8 from foot. not.] no. 

P. 231, [line 23 from foot, after but insert] also, 

P. 232. [line 20 from foot. haberemus.] haberem. [line 9 from 
foot, after In add] hujusmodi. 

P, 233. [line 17. cap. 1.] cap. 10. [ibid. cap. 2.) cap. 112. 
{line 19. exorantur,] exoratur. [line 21. in such a] in that 
case of, MS. 

P, 235. [line 16. ipsum principem.] ipsum, [ibid. afer hoe 
add] quantumvis. 

. 239, [line 32 from foot. them.] him. 

P. 240, [line 15 from foot. nonnuillis.] novellis, [line 13 from 
foot, after Sentence insert of Excommunication. [line 8 from foot. 
Joh. 26.) Joh. 20, 

P, 243. [line 3, after Rebertson (sic) insert] at the beginning. MS.* 
Through T, Cantuarien, Baker has drawn his pen, adding,| Thus 
asht in the Orig. MS. 

No. XXIII. p. 246. [Foundation of Bprick of Westminster.] v. 
Heylin. Examen Hist. p. 112, 3. Tho. Thirlby consecrat, Bp. of 
Westminster. Decembr. 9. an, 1540. Mason de Minister, L, 2. cap. 
12, p. 184, 

No. XXIV. p. 250. v. Registr. Goodrich, fol. 12, where this Pro- 
clamation is entred, Printed, as sent down by the King. Together 


* This means that in the MS. Robertson's name is at the beginning of his paper. 
(Burnet says, p. 243, margin, that every man’s name is at the end of his paper.) 
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with his Majestie’s order for reading it in, & affixing it to the Doore 
of every Church in the Diocess of Ely : w‘" was accordingly executed 
in that Diocess, [See Baker’s MSS, xxx. 208-9. Proclamation for 
the great Bible in English to be had in every Church.) 

Ibid. [line 1 of the text. Whereby.] Where, by. [line 14 from 
foot. neglected.] negligently omitted. [at the end. p. 251.] Ex- 
cusum per Richardum Grafton et Edvardum Whitchurch. Cum privi- 
legio ad imprimendum solum. [See Jenkyns’s Cranmer, Letter 253.] 

No. XXVI. p. 255, [line 1. ‘Trussures.] Tonsures. MS. Jo. Ep. 
Elién. 

P, 256. {Baker has enclosed in brackets the paragraph beginning, Item, 
and ending .. contrary, and has this note in the margin, ] Deest MS. Jo. 
Ep, Elien. 

P, 257. [ut the end of the heading of the list of prohibited books.] with 
additions from a MS. of John Bp. of Ely. [line 16. upon the 4° 
chap.] 7'®. [line 19. the Epistles of St Paul and Rom.] ad. [line 
23. the Epistle of St Panl and Romans] ad Romanos, | Then follow 
the additions. A notice of some of these books may be found in More's 
Works, p. 341, seq., 343, seq.] ‘The wycked Mammon, The Parable 
of the wycked Mammon. ‘The Lyberte of a Cristen Man. The 
Booke called Ortulus [ste] Anime in Inglysche. The Supper of the 
Lorde of George Joye’s* dooynga, ‘The Disputation of John Frethe 
agaynst Purgatory: The Answere of ‘'yndale unto S* Tho. Moore 
&e. The Prologe of Genesis translated by ‘Tyndall. ‘The Prologes 
before Exodus, Leviticus, Numer. & Deuteronom. The Obedyens of 
a Cristen Man. The Booke of made by John Owld Castell, 
The Summe of Scripture. The Preface before the Salterin Inglysche. 
The Dyaloge between y® Gentylman & the Plough Man. The Booke 
of Jonas in Inglische. The Dyaloges of good-all. The Defensér. 
Pacis of Saxon’s ‘l'ranslation into Inglische. ‘The Summe of Chris- 
tianyte. ‘The Myrror or Glasse of them that be syke & in payne. 
The Lytell Tretyse in Frensche of y* Soper of the Lorde made by 
Callwyn. The Works every one of Callwyn. The A. B.C, agaynst 
the Clergy. The Booke made by Fryer Roye agaynst the 7 Sacraments, 

No. xxvii. p. 257. [After the Title.] Corrected from the Original 
MS belonging to my L4 Salisbury. [line 9 from foot. solit.] solite. 

P, 258, [lines 1 and 12. A recta memoria.| A recta. Memor. 
[line 8, 35] 25. [line 19. 9. q. z.] 9. q. 3. 

Ibid. [line 19. Nemo z.] Nemo 3. [ Dr. Jenkyns reads Nemo 2.] 
[line 27. gr] 92.4 [97 Jenkyns.] 

P, 259. [line 21, 3. z. q. 5.] 2. 3. q. 5.] [24. q. 2. Jenkyns.] 

P. 260. [line 15. after imprison them insert] MS. and put them, 
is omitted by Dr, Jenkyns.} [line 18. De Truga .. . Trugas.] 

Je Treugh . . Treugas, [line 5 trom foot. de peenis Felicum.] De 
Penis, Felicis. [line antepen. 8.] 4%. 


*“ An. 1517, Apr. 27. Geo. Joy & Will. Buckmaster admissi socii Coll. Petr. 
ane Coll. Petri.” Baker. Note in Joye’s Exposition of Daniel. Library 
oll, Jo. 
t This may possibly be intended for 97, but it is much more like 92. 
2E2 
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P. 262. [line 1. sequitur] sequuntur MS, [Supple] et 96. Tllud et 
bene quidé de reb. Keclesiw, |line 14, 13.] 12. [line 18, 6.) 7, [line 
20. after nullus insert | aliud, 


P, 263. [line 15. Et si] Etsi, [line 9 from foot. q. z.] q. 3. [line 6 
from foot. 9. q] q. 5. 

No. xxviii. p. 264.* [Mandate for using the Prayers in English,} 
Register Goodrich. Fol. 164. [line 20 from foot. place] pece [So too 
Mr. Hunter.) [line 16 from foot. forsaketh nor repealeth] forsaketh ne 
repelleth. [nor repelleth. Mr. Hunter.] [line 15 from foot. example] 
examples |so Mr. Hunter.] [line 9 from foot. Calling] calling on. [So 
Mr. Hunter.| [line 7 from foot. Procession] processions [so Mr, 
Hunter. 

P. 265. [line 6 godly and joyously] gladly [so Mr. Hunter.) ne the 
end,] Given under our Signet, at our manor of St James, the 11*" of 
Jun. The 36" year of our Reign. In capite vero earundem sic scrip- 
tum est. By the King. Inscriptio autem heec est. To the most Rey. 
Father in God, our Right Trusty & Right well Beloved Counsailor 
Th’Archbisshopp of Canterburye. 

P. 267, No. xxx. This has been printed in the Egerton Papers, 
Camd, Suc. 1840, p.41. Mr. Collier the Editor remarks, that in Burnet 
if is “so incorrectly printed as much to injure its authority.” 

Appendix, [at the beginning. ] Sanderum quis nescit ? ‘Tune illum 
perditum transfugam, virulentum calumniatorem testem citare 
audeas? Notum vero jam orbi satis, quot in Libello illo famoso de 
schismate congesserit prodigiosa mendacia &c. vide Tortur, Torti. 
Pag. 143. La méme annee [1585] on vit parditre a Cologne L’His- 
toire du Schisme d’Angleterre. Ce dernier Livre [Histoire &c] eut un 
si grand debit, que des l’annee suivante il fut reimprimé a Rome, puis 
a Inglestad ; mais ces nouvelles editions sont si differentes de la pre- 
miere, qu'on peut dire que c’est un nouvel ouvrage. Richston, qui 
avoit fourni la copie sur laquelle les Imprimeurs de Cologne avoient 
travaillé mourut a Sainte Menehou la méme année, qu'ils donnerent 
cette premiere edition, de sorte qu’il n’a en aucune part a toutes les 
additions qu'on a faites dans les suivantes——Cependant M' Burnet 
ne fait pas méme semblant d’en avoir entendu parler. II n’accuse 
que ledition de Rome, & je ne scay point d'autre raison de cette 
ignorance affectée, si ce n'est qu'il a voulu charger Sanderus de 
quarante neuf fautes pretendues, qu'il n’a pas faites. v. Le Grand 
Histoire du Divorce de Hen. VIII. ‘Tom. 24. p. 6, 7. 

P, 273. [line 29, Sanders’s Book kept up as long as he lived; in it 
he defames Elizabeth &c.] The first edition of Sander’s Booke was 
at Cologn. an. 1585. The following editions have many additions 
made perhaps by other hands, & Sanders no ways answerable for 
them. Had this been observ’d, it would have struck of part of the 
censure, 


P. 275, [line 12 from foot. Sanders having said, that the Queen 


— 


* This Letter has been printed in Mr. Hunter's Ecclesiastical Documents, edited 


for the Camden Society. No. XXI. He remarks that Burnct has given it “ very 
imperfectly.” 
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bore 3 Sons & 2 Daughters, Burnet rejoins, that a// the Books of that 
time speak of 2 Sons, and one Daughter] Antisanderus* a Booke 
quoted by his Ldp. speaks of three Sonns & two Daughters. p, 10. 

P, 276. [line 21. Wolsey made ABp. of York. 7, Regni.] Wolsey 
was promoted to the See of York an. 6. Hen. 8 as appears by his 
summons to Parl, that year. v. Dugdal, Summon. Proc. ad an. 6 
Hen. 8. But this the Author seems to say p. 8 of this vol, & Fulman 
in y® 2°4 vol. 

P, 279, [line 1. Rastal’s Life of More never seen by any one but 
Sanders.] Rastal did write S' Tho. More's Life. v. MS, Gresham. 

Ibid, hin 6. Roper’s Life of More, since printed.] I have seen 
Roper’s Life of S‘ Tho, More MS, in the Public Library, Cambridge, 
but it was never printed. Quere, [Baker is right; it was not printed 
till 1716.) 

P, 280. [line 4, More, in a letter to Cromwell, implies that at one 
time he approved the Divorce.] ‘That letter to Cromwell plainl 
implys he was against the King in his opinion all along, only kept his 
opinion to himself to prevent giving offence. And so says George 
Lilly (in his Life or elogium) and that for that reason he parted with 
the Chancellorship. And so likewise Gul. Covrinus Nucerinus in his 
epistle Phil, Montano, where he gives an account of St Tho, M. death 
thus—Rex—aliquot annis moljebatur repudium.—Morus preesagiens 
quo res esset evasura, ultro deposuit Cancellarii munus, alia quedam 
causatus, ne cogeretur ejus negotii exequutor esse, quod apud sese non 
probabat. Stapleton says the same thing. De tribus Thomis, cap. 7. 
p- 1013, cap. 14, p. 1033. Nor does S* Tho. More sign the letter to 
the Pope ap. Herbert. p. 306. See Antiq. Brit. p. 327. Great endea- 
vors were us’d by the King, by many & divers ways, to bring over S* 
Tho. More in the matter of the marriage, and for that reason the K. 
the rather made him Lord Chancellor. But S* Tho. could never 
satisfy himself, tho’ he considered the matter impartially. And tho’ 
the opinions of the Universities &c were carry’d down by him to the 
House of Commons, at the King’s request, yet he did it so as not to 
show of what minde he was himself, and fearing that farther attempt 
might follow by reason of his office, he made suit to be discharg’d, as 
~ was. All this is averr’d by Roper in his MS, Life of S* Tho, 

ore, 

P. 282. [line 5. a Forgery of Pole’s} Ecclesiastic. Unit. Lib, 3. 
p- 54, [line 12. Burnet attacks Sanders for saying that Clarke Bp. of 
Bath wrote for the lawfulness of the Marriage.] |S‘ Tho. More in his 
letter to Cromwell, writ before he was imprison’d, plainly implys that 
Clarke Bp. of Bath had writ a Booke to this purpose, w Booke was 
lent S* Tho,, & afterwards by him burnt, by the Bp’s order. [The 
passage stands thus in More’s Works, p. 1427, F. where after disclaim- 
ing any knowledge of Abel's and other books against the King, he says, 


* When I sent the papers relating to the author of this book, Cowell, I should 
have referred for an account of him to the British Magazine, vol. xxvii. p. 135. I 
have before remarked on Burnet’s mistake in line 5, where he says that the volume 
of More's works was printed 1656, instead of 1557. 
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Moreover where I had found in my study, a booke y* I had before 
borowedde of my lord of Bathe, which boke he had made of the 
matter at such time as y® legates sate here thereupon, which boke had 
ben by me neglegétly cast aside, & that | shewed him I wold sende 
him hée his boke againe, he told me y* in good faith he had longe 
time before discharged hys minde of y* mater, & hauing forgotten that 
coppy to remainve in my had, had burned his own copy that he had 
therof at home: and because he no more minded to meddle anything 
in the matter, he desired me to burne the same boke to. And vpon 
my faith so did I.""]_ And so Stapleton in his (S* Tho, More's) Life 
eap. 14, and so Pits p, 725. 

P, 283. [line 19. Determination of Millan (sic) for the Divorce. ] 
1 doubt the Determination of Milan cannot be produc’d or prov’d. 

P. 284, [at the top. an adventure of Pole’s recorded without ey 
This is reported by Lud. Becatellus a contemporary of Pole’s an 
intimate Friend, who writ his Life, and pretends to have had it from 
his own mouth, v. Vit. p. 15. [line 14. Holman Bp. of Bristol 
(according to Sanders) wrote for the Marriage. Burnet rejoins that 
the Bprick was not founded till 13 years after.] This is no great mis- 
take. For Holman was afterwards made Bp. of Bristol, by Q. Mary. 
And he wrote a Booke in defence of the Marriage. See Wood's 
Athen. Ox, an, 1558. See Pits. p. 725. [line 23. Burnet speaks of 
12 Universities as favouring the Divorce. In the History p. 129 he said 
19. See Baker's note there. ] 

P. 288. [line 2. Burnet had seen some letters of Lyst respecting 
Forest. They are printed by Ellis. Ser. 111. Letters 209—213.] 

P. 289, [line 15. no, 70.] vid. p, 334, 336, 337. 

P, 201. [line 1. Sanders having said that Gardiner and Tonstal, 
through fear, wrote apologies for the King. Burnet replies that 
Tonstal was a man of too great probity to have done so.}] Tonstal’s 
& Stokesley’s Letter to this purpose was printed at London, an. 1560, 
w* 'Tonstal own’d to have been writ by him, before ArchBp. Parker, 
14 days before he dy’d. The Letter was writ & sent to Pole then 
Cardinal at Rome, whome they exhort to return to his Duty to the 
King, and to surrender up his Red Hat to the Bp. of Rome. Printed 
cum Privilegio an. 1560. v, Cl. v. 20. 5. This the Bp. had seen, but 
it seems had forgot it, v. p. 137 in this vol. ; Tonstal’s Sermon to this 
a preach’d on Palm Sunday an. 1538 is printed in Becon’s 

eports of Certain men, p. 270, 272 &c. And likewise his & Stokes- 
ley’s Letter ib. p. 266, 267, &c. where see of Sampson, Gardiner, 
Bonner &c. [line 6 from foot. The railing of two Franciscans at the 
King to his face was passed over with a Reproof.] It was not passed 
over. For Stow says, These two Fryars with the Rest of their Order 
were banisht shortly after. See Stow. p, 562. 

P. 297, [line 21. Abbots of Glassenbury, Colchester, and Reading 
attainted of ‘Treason.] They were all of them concern’d in promoting 
the Rebellion that year. See Bale’s Mystery of Iniquity. p. 31. 
"a 9 from foot. This Book (Sanders’s) first came out in Foreign 

arts, and was printed at Rome, in the Reign of Sixtus V.] It was 
first printed at Colen. an, 1585. It is printed at Rome. an. 1586. 
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P. 300, [line 20 from foot. Essex.] Warwick. 
P. 314. [| These Signatures are printed by Mr. Brewer, Fuller vol. iti. 
p. 159. n. A Fac-simile is given by Mr. Tierney in the new edition of 
Dodd, vol, i.) 


[1 hope your readers will pardon an error which I have committed 
in the publication of these notes, inasmuch as it originated not in 
oversight, but in a too scrupulous adherence to the original, In Bur- 
net’s third volume, as most readers will remember, are contained 
(Appendix, No. 1V.) some corrections sent by Baker ; on these Baker 
has made some notes, which I had read before I sent you the first of 
these papers, but was unwilling to disturb the arrangement of the notes 
in any point whatever. Henceforth I will insert these additional notes 
in their proper places, giving notice at the time that they are taken 
from the Appendix. Baker has also corrected Strype’s notes (Appen- 
dix, No. VI.,) as will appear from the notice which follows; these 
corrections, also, I shall henceforth dispose in their proper order, ] 
Note on Strype’s observations, (Burnet, Vol. III. Append. VI. p. 415.) 
The Mistakes of the Press I have corrected from his own hand. For 
my own share | have not done so much,* though there be several mis- 
takes in that part, as well as through the whole Book. 


Note on vol. i. p. 26. [Will Sautre burnt by Writ de Heretico 
comb,] See the writ in Rymer,. Tom. 8, p. 178. See Gibson’s Cod. 
vol. i, pag. 411, 412. Kjus tempore [Simonis Islep Archiepi Cant. ] 
quidam Londini concremabantur, ob lesam, ut dicunt Religionem. v. 
Baleum in vita S. Islep. Centur. 6, pag. 466. 

Ib. [Relating to the Customs beyond Sea.] v. Brook’s Abridg. 
§ 458. Harpsfeld Histor. Wiclef. p. 722. See S' Rog, Twisden’s . 
Historical Vindication, p. i41, 155-6, &c. See Wicliff’s Life, p. 24. 
a. — Sword of Christian Magistracy supported, pag. 52, 

“4, &e. 

Note on vol, i. p, 149. [in which Baker states that he has two 
Letters of Pole to Cranmer, containing reflections on his protestation. ] 
Nefarium illud perjurium, quod (ut nune primum intellexi) Scriptum 
quoddam profers, quod ejus rei testificationem continet, a te coram 
certis testibus secreto adhibitum, priusquam ad jurandum venires, 
eamque manu et sigillo notarii comprobatam, Heec autem testificatio 
quid aliud ostendit, nisi te duplicatum perjurii scelus admisisse ?— 
Quid tandem aliud tua illa testificatione prolata es consecutus, nisi ut 
tuum illud occultum perjurium omnibus testatum ac notum faceres, 
Poli Epistolam dat. vi. Idus Octobr. MDLYV. MS, Coll. Jo. 

ant. 

Strype’s note on vol. i, p. 204, line 14 from foot. [for Wetspall r. 
Wythspall.] Wythepoll. Jn Burnet the name is not Wetspall but 
Wytspoll. | 


* Where Baker's original note was more full than that printed by Burnet, I have 
always given it as it stood. I have now collated Appendix IV. anew with the 
original, and give the variations in their proper places—all such variations, that is 
to say, as affect the sense—for the form of expression is almost always different. 
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Note on p. 221. [Baker had not seen the first edition of Pole’s 
book De Unitate Ecclesiastica.] 1 have since seen the first edition, 
in the Royal Library at Cambridge. Sic autem inscribitur. Regi- 
naldi Poli Cardinalis Britanni ad Henricum Octavum Britan. Regem 
pro Ecclesiastica Unitatis defensione Libri Quatuor, Ad calcem codicis, 
sic. excussum Rome apud Antonium Bladum Asulanum. Fol. Annus 
Impressionis non designatur. ‘The Book being since stole (by M'‘ 
Justice) I am glad 1 took this note. It is excussum in the first 
edition. 

Note on p. 349. [Baker thinks Lesley’s book was published in 
English before 1580.] an. 1584, 

Note on p. 356, [The King’s book.] Henrici viii., Regis Anglie, 
Assertionem vii. Sacramentorum contra D, Martinum Lutherum 
Rome 1543 in 4°°. Joannis Fischeri opus esse vel solius, vel maxima 
ex parte, Scriptum reliquit Sanderus, de Schismate Angl. Lib. I. ad 
A. C, 1535, Librum hune non tam Adolescente Rege, quam exer- 
citato quodam Theologo dignum judicat Strauchius Dissert. Juris 
public. I. th. 18, pag. 24, nominatque Thomam Morum & Fischerum 
Roffensem, Auctores hujus Scripti creditos. Quibus EKrasmum Kot, 
superaddit D. Korthold, De variis S. Scriptures editionibus, Cap. xv. 
num, 27. [Jt should be 28, pag. 234.] At ipse Lutherus Edvardum 
Leum secripti hujus Parentem censet. ‘Tom, III, Altenburg. pag. 686, 
& ‘Tom. Il. pag. 189, &c., vide Placcium de Script. Pseudonymis, 
Lit. H. pag. 342, num. 1322, 

Strype’s note on Collection, vol. i, p. 180. [line 6, after and r. 
wall.) woll. 

Note on Collection, vol. i. p. 201. [D* Stillingfleet’s MSS.)  *Jn 
the Catalogue of MSS, €.C.C. are two volumes of Cranmer’s Common 
Place Books, now wanting in the Library. My friend Mr. P.+ being 
in the King’s Library at St. James's, met with ’em there in two vol. 
Fol. all in Cranmer’s own hand, with a Letter prefixt from Sr. Willm. 
Cecil to ABp. Parker, wherein he presents them to that ArchBp.,* [& 
are doubtless the same that are wanting at Benet College,] & are pro- 
bably two more of those six mentioned by this Author, Of these six 
volumes see a Letter from S' W™ Cecill to ArchBp. Parker, in M* 
Strype’s Life of Parker. Lib. 2, cap. 15, p. 187.—Sed Quere, whe- 
ther wanting in y® Library. See M' Casley’s Catalogue of MSS, pag. 
123, num, xi. Xi. ‘They were doubtless intended by ArchBp. 
Parker for Benet College. How they came to the King’s Library, 
Quwre. 


Strype’s Note on Collection, vol. i, p. 315, [line 17. add Brueza.] 
De Bruera. 


{Before 1 proceed with the notes on the second volume of Burnet, 
1 will give two or three documents from Baker’s MSS., which throw 
light upon some portions of the history of Edward's reign. The first 


* The words between asterisks are struck out in the original. 
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of these relates to a matter treated of by Burnet (vol. ii. p. 158-9,) 
and furnishes, if lam not mistaken, a new incident in Abp. Parker's 


life. ] 


(Baker’s MSS. xxx, 213.) 


“ Suppressio Altarium in omnibus et singulis Eccliis parochialibus 
infra Decanat. de Cant. Chesterton, Barton, Shengey, Bourne, et 
Camps Elién. Didc. extra Insulam Elien. 

M4 quod die Sabbati viz. septimo die Mensis Decembris Anno Dni 
1550, et anno Regni Illustriss. Dui nostri Regis Edwardi Sexti Dei 
gra. Angl. Fran, et Hibn. Regis, fidei Defensoris, et in terra Kcclié 
Anglicane et Hibernice supremi capitis quarto, in Ecclia paroch, St* 
Trinitatis Burgi sive ville nostre Cant. convocatis et personaliter com- 
parentibus omnibus et singulis Rectoribus, Vicariis et Curatis, necnon 
Iconomis sive Gardianis Eccliaérum parochialium omnium et singula- 
rum infra Decanat. Cantabr. Barton, et Chesterton Elién. Didc., con- 
tumaciter absentibus tantum exceptis, facta primitus concione, verboque 
Dei in Lingua Materna per Vén, Virum Magridm Mattheum Parker 
S. Theol, Professorem publice exposito et declarato: Providus et dis- 
cretus vir Magr. Edwardus Leedys Artium Professor, Rev. in Christo 
Patris et Dni Dni Thome Miseratione divina Elién, Epi commissarius 
in hac parte legitime constitutus in prefata Ecclia Dine Trinitatis judi- 
cialiter sedens auctoritate et vigore Literarum Regiarum Dni nostri 
Regis antedicti prefato Epd. Klien, aut commissario sui cuicunque, ut 
apparuit, direct. et transmissarum districte injunxit, ac nomine et 
auctoritate dicti Dni Regis firmiter precipiendo mandavit, quatenus 
dicti Rectores Vicarii et Gardiani Eccliarum omnes et singuli, omnia 


et singula Altaria et superaltaria, tam in Kccliis suis paroch. quam in. 


Capellis Oratoriis et locis aliis quibuscunque infra fines et limites Paro- 
chiarum suarum predict. antehac erecta atque ex lapidibus seu aoli 
quoquo modo facta et construct. citra Festum Natalis Dni prox. post 
Dat. suprascript. futir. funditus ac penitus destruant et evertant, seu 
sic destrui et penitus everti faciant et faciat eorum quilibet, et vice ac 
loco eorundem ac eorum cujuslibet unam ‘Tabulam sive Mensam con- 
gruam & decentem pro sacramento corporis et sanguinis Dni nostri 
Jhi Christi inibi ministrand, et participand, in unaquaque Ecclia paro- 
chiali predict. devote et solempniter erigendo et ponendo citra estum 
panei, sub pena Indignationis Regie et periculo in ea parte incum- 
ente, 

Item pari et simili modo injunctum et firmiter mandatum fuit auc. 
toritate qua supra omnibus et singulis Rectoribus Vicariis Curatis et 
Kecliarum Iconimis Infra Decanat. de Bourne et Shengey dict Elién, 
Dide. decimo die mensis predicti anno Dni suprascript. in Ecclia paro- 
chiali de Melborne juxta Monitionem Regiam eis et eorum cuilibet in 
ea parte factam legitime comparentibus, 

Item consimile Mandatum sive Preceptum Regium factum fuit, 
auctoritate qua supra per supranominatum Magram Edwardum Leedys 
undecimo die Mensis predicti anno suprascripto in Keclia proch. de 
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Lynton dict. Elién, Dioc. omnibus et sivgulis Rectoribus Vicariis et 
lconomis sive Gardianis Eccliarum infra Decanatuin de Camps Elien, 
Dioc. antedict. residen. & existen. sub pena suprascripta.” 


[The second paper supplies some interesting particulars respecting 
Dr. John Redman, and his opinions, Compare Burnet, vol. ii, 
pp. 92-3.] 


(Baker's MSS, xxxii. 495-6, among “ Letters to, or from, M' Roger 
Ascham, MS, Jo. Epi Elien., not originals, nor indeed correct copies, 
& yet valuable, as giving some account of so noted a Man, especially 
for Letters.’’) 

* Salutem in Christo. I have received your Letters written unto me. 
As concerning a privilege to be procured for you, so that y* reading 
Greek in Cambridge might be fre from Celibatus, & such Acts as 
Fellowes of the House be bound unto, I have also showed M' Cheek 
your Request, & have as yet noe answere of him. Your Lettres of 
newes, written to all the Fellowes of St. John’s, are as yet reserved 
there, & came not as yet unto my sight. As touching the Imprison- 
ment of the Duke of Somerset & his wief, th’ Erle of Arundell, the 
L. Paget, the L. Gray, & other that be lately put in the Tower, other 
men that knowe more than I doe, may write unto you therof better 
then Lean. The Bpricks of Lincoln, Roulcester, & Chechester be as 
= voyde, & appointed as yet certenly to no man for so much as | 

nowe, M' Horn is Dean of Duram, D' Redman is decessed, & D'‘ 
Bill by the Kinge appointed to be M' of Trinitye College in Cambridge, 
& I to succeed him in the Mastership of St. John’s, D* Redman 
being in a consumpeén did loke certenly for death, & did ever talk of 
Religion, as one that had clean forsaken the world, & did loke & 
desire to be with God. I will shewe you parte of such talke as M'‘ 
Yonge of Cambridge did presently hear of D' Redman himself, & did 
shewe unto me afterward, First D. Redman being desired to answere 
unto Questions of Religion his Judgment, did say, that he would 
answere betwixt God & his conscience his mynde without any worldly 
respect. ‘Then being demaunded what he thought by the Sea of Rome, 
he said, it was Sentina Malorum : but doe not you also thinke, that we 
have a stinkinge Pumpe in the Churche of England? To the De- 
maund of Purgatorie, he said, there was no suche Purgatorie, as the 
Scholemen doe ymagen, but when as Christ shall come, & Jgnis in 
circuitu ejus, then all metinge him shall there be purged, as I thinke, 
said he, & as many ancient Autors doe take it. And to make the 
Masse a Sacrifice for the dead, to be playne against Christ. And to 
this Proposition, Faith onely justifieth, he answered, that was a com- 
fortable & swete Doctrine beinge rightlye understanded of a true & 
lively Faith: & that noe workes could deserve Salvacén ; no, not the 
workes of Grace in a Man that is justified. When he was asked what 
he thought of Transubstancdn, he said, he had studied of that matter 
this xii, yeres, & did find that Tertullian, Ireneus, & Origen did 
playnly write contrary to it, & in the other ancient writers it was not 
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taught nor maynteyned. Therefore in the Scholemen he thought he 
should have found playne & sufficient matter for it, but in them was 
noe good ground, but all were ymaginations, & great or grosse errors, 
As concerning the presence, he said that Christ was in the Sacrament 
really & corporally, as M' Yonge told me, & yet asked whether that 
was Christ's bodie, ~v we see the Priest lifte up. He said* that 
Christes body could neither be lift up nor downe, & carreinge it about 
to be honoured, said he, is an evill abuse. Also he said that evill men 
do not receive Christes bodye, but the Sacrament thereof. He adver- 
tised M'. Yonge to read & studye the Text of Scripture, & to beware 
of men. He said also that the Booke, w® My Lord of Canterburie 
set last forth of this matter, is a wonderfull Booke, & willed M' Yonge 
to read it with diligence. M*' Yonge said unto me, that whereas he 
was aforetime as redy & willinge to have died for the Transib. of the 
Sacrament, as for Christs Incarnacén, he is nowe purposed to take 
deliberacdn, & to studye after a more indifferent sort, to ground his 


Judgment better then upon a common consent of manye, that have . 


borne y® name of y* Churche. I trust that not only M' Yonge, but 
many other be drawen from y' obstinacye unto more Indifferency by 
this Redman’s communicacén. If I be of St John’s Colledge, 
I shall be desirous to have you at home, & not unwillinge that you 
should have & enjoy any privilege that maye incourage yow to better 
knowlege of the greek tongue. Since I wrote last unto you, there be 
dead of your acquaintance D' Neveyson, & D. Redman, & D. Bill 
the Phisitian, All other your Friends & Acquaintance be in good 
health for so muche as I knowe. When ye talke with God in Medi- 
tacén & Prayer, remember me. Videte, vigilate, orate, orate, orate. 
Scribled at London 13 of November. 
Faythfully your's 
| Tho. Lever admissus Magister Coll. Jo. Tho. Lever. 
(Regiis Literis) Dec. 10, 1551.| 


Baker’s Notes on Burnet, vol 2. 


[On the fly leaf.] Hayward. Ed, 6. p. 16, 47, 82, 128. [on another 
leaf.] King Edward’s Imprese was a Phoenixt in his Funeral Fire, 
with this Motto: Nascatur ut alter; w® might give occasion to the 
story of his Mother’s Death. 

P. 1. [Q. Jane died the next day after Edward’s birth.] 12*® day 
after her delivery. Glover Catalog. of Honor. p. 229, and so Grafton’s 
Abridgement. p. 154. ‘Two days according to Stow, p. 575. On the 
14" day of Octobr. according to Hall. Fol. 232, [See Mr. Brewer's 
note on Fuller. vol. iv. p. 112. ] 


* I have retained Baker’s punctuation, but should it not be “and yet [when] 
asked, &c., he said, &c.?” 
t Compare the epigram in Heylin, Hist. Ref., p. 8 :— 
Pheenix Jana jacet, nato Phenice. Dolendum est 
Secula Phenices nulla tulisse duas. (duos?) 
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P. 2. [line 1. D. of Suffolk Edwards godfather when he was 
bishopped.} v. Sandford F, 467. 473, 482. v. Antiq. Brit. p. 330. 
329. v. Fox. vol, 2. p. 333. 

P. 3, [Margin. A design to create Edward Prince of Wales.] See 
an Account of the Order of creating him Prince of Wales in Mills, 
where it is sayd the solemnity was prevented by the King’s death. 

P. 5. [Margin top of page.]  v. Dugd. p. 361, 362, v. Hist. Ref. 

: Ibid. [line 7 from foot. The Protector declared Lord Treasurer, 
Feb. 2] Feb. 10, Dugd. p. 361, [and Earl Marshal] Feb. 17. ib, 
362, 
. P. 6. [line 18. The new Bishops, made by Edward, not required 
to take out Commissions for their Bpricks.]| | Ferrar who was made 
Bp. by this King, & consecrated in Septembr.an, 1547, seems to have 
had such a commission, as appears from his answers to the 1, 2, 3 &c 
& 38" articles against him in Fox. vol. 3. p. 204, 208 &c. 

P, 8. (Margin. Secular Men had Ecclesiastical Dignities.] v. Wood. 
Antiq. Oxon, an, 1455, 1456. p, 220. 

P. 17, 14. the Seal was put into Lord St John’s Hands.| 
Dugdal’s Catalogue of Chancellors. p, 23. 

P, 24. [line 18 Monks preferred to benefices, that the King might 
be relieved from paying their pensions.] v. Latymer’s Serm. before 
kK. Edw, 6. p. 37, 

P. 26. [line 2]. A Letter (Collection Numb. 7.) written the fourth 
of May.] It should be the first of May. v. Registr. Tunstal. Fol. 38. 
And yet in the Letter printed in the Collect, it is sayd quarto die. 
(Quer, 

P. 34. [Margin. Battle of Pinkey.] See The Expedition into 
Scotland, publish’d by Will. Patten. Jun. ult. an, 1548. Lond., who 
was himself in the Action, & gives a very full & particular Account, 
who being one of the Judges of the Marshalsey, as M' W™ Cycyl was 
the other,—had libertie to ride & leysure too note occurrences &c, 
See the Peroracyon ad fin, 

Ibid. [line 7.] So W. Patten’s account. 

P. 35, [line 18. The Protector returned, having lost not above 60 
Men, as one that writ the account says.} So W. Patten, who writ 
the Account, 

P. 36. [line 17. Images in London overthrown on the day on 
which the battle of Pinkey was fought. Fox.] vol. 2. p. 669. Tho’ 
this is contradicted by Heylin, p. 47, from Stow, who says the Images 
were not taken down till Novembr. 17. 

P. 51. [line 7 from foot. Herman refused a Cardinal’s Hat.] If 
ever he refus'd it, he afterwards accepted, for he was made Cardinal 
an. 1555, Sleidan. 

P. 53. [line 18. Peter Martyr had been an Augustinian Monk. ] 
properly there were no Augustinian Monks, Peter Martyr was a 
Canon Regular of the Order of St Augustin. The other Order of 
Augustinians were Fryers. 

P. SS. [line 28. When the Marquess of Northampton sued for 
a divoree, Cranmer made Collections on the subject from the Fathers, 
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with Reflections.] ‘The Quotations are nakedly put down, without 
any Reflections. hia 

Ibid. [line 31, Another paper was given in of quotations against the 
divorce. But most of the Fathers there cited are of the latter Ages ; 
in which the state of Caelibate had been so exalted by the Monks &c." | 
The Fathers & Canons cited in that Paper are Hermes, ‘Tertullian, 
Origen. The Councils of Arles, Elvira, & Milevi: Basil, Ambrose, 
Jerome, Augustin, Chrysostome. So that this must be either a mis- 
take, or else put down for the sake of y* Reflection upon y* Monks & 
Canon Law. 

Ibid. [line 37, Eight Queries put to some learned Men ; (who these 
were does not appear)| It does not indeed appear, who these Learned 
Men were: For it seems to be only one Learned Man, who speaks of 
himself, (as usuall) in the plural number [nos], For these Answers 
are afterwards confirm’d by the authority of fathers, & Proofs & 
objections alledg’d by way of argument; wis not usual, where 
Learned men give their opinion; & in the same Paper, as is done 
here; for they might not all have agreed in the same Reasons. 

P, 60, [line 9. A Letter of the Council for the removal of images, 
Feb. 1], 1548,] Feb. 21. Plura vid. Append, n, 23, 

P, 62. [line 14, The Bps of London, Worcester, Chichester, and 
Hereford gave i their answers (to questions respecting the Mass) in 
one paper together 1548.] ‘The Bps of London, Worcester, Chichester 
& Hereford’s Answers related to another set of Questions. And on 
the back of the paper London is left out, tho’ mentioved before the 
Answers, 

Ibid. [line 21, D* Cox set his Hand and Seal to his Answer.] It 
is not D® Cox’s seal ; for there is no Impression on the wax. All the 
mystery is this, that Cox’s Paper had been sent in folded, & a Drop of 
Wax us’d to close the Paper. The Foldings still appear very plainly 
upon Cox’s Paper, & according to the folding the Paper had been 
seal’d, & is now torn, where it had been seal’d, & some of the Paper — 
left upon the wax. This I can say upon my own observation, For I 
have seen the MS. 

P. 71, [Cranmer’s Catechism, 1548,] I have seen this Catechism 
[printed an, 1548 for Gualter Lynne] in the Public Library Cam- 
bridge. In the Title Page is writ thus. This Catechisme is but a meer 
Translation of a Catechisme set forth Viteberga ex officind Petri Seitz. an, 
1539. My L* ArchBp of Cant. in a Booke by him translated, called 
Catechisme, did affirm, publish, & sett forth the true Presence of 
Christ’s most precious Body & Blood to be in the Sacrament of the 
Altar.—Queer, For these are Bp, Gardiner’s words at the proceed- 
ings against him apud Fox, Edit. i. p. 794. 

P, 79, ‘ag 10 from foot. In the Pontifical it is declared that Latria 
is due to the Crosier Staff.] This must be a mistake for y* Cross, to 
w" the Pontifical says Latria is due, v. Pontifical. p. 480, Tit. 
Ordo ad recipiendum processionaliter Imperatorem. 

P. 87. [line penult. Calvin writ to the Protector Oct. 29, 1548,] 
224 of Octobr. This Epistle must have been writ the following year, 


For it both supposes the First J.iturgy to have been then in use, w it 
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was not till Whitsunday an, 1549, being printed in May the same 


year. And it supposes Bucer to have been then in England; For in 


another Epistle to Bucer p. 81, Calvin signifys that he had writ this 
Epistle at his Instance, & desires Bucer to pursue the same ends in 
removing superstitious Ceremonies, the same, I suppose, mention’d in 
this Epistle, viz. Prayers for y© Dead, Unction &c. 

P, 88. [line 32. Bucer and Fagius, being forced to leave Germany, 
come into England.| Bucer & Fagius did not leave Germany till 
April. an, 1549, and then not upon force, but, as Sleidan has it, de 
assensu et voluntate Senatis, See Sleidan an, 1549, p. 257, Fagius 
dy'd at Cambridge of a Quartan Fever in Novembr, an. 1549, ib, 
p. 264, Cranmer’s letter to Bucer, inviting him over into England, is 
dated 2 Octobr. an. 1548, And Petrus Alexander's to the same pur- 
pose is dated from Lambeth, Mar, 24. an. 1549.—Anno 1549 Calendis 
April. iter ingressi [via. Bucer & Fagius] in Angliam, ringentibus hos- 
tibus, salvi atque incolumes pervenerunt. v. Melch. Adam’s vit. 
Fagii. p. 206, 207, 219, who tho’ he differs as to the time of their 
coming over, yet in other circumstances he agrees with this history. 
Fagius dy’d Novembr, 13, ann, 1550, ib. p. 207, anno ewtatis 45. ib. 
But being born an. 1504, ib. p. 204, Sleidan’s account of his death 
must be the true. Bucerus & Fagius magistratds Argentinensis 
voluntate, anno 1549 Calend, April. Argentorato, ubi vicennium 


totum Bucerus docuerat, discedunt, et per hostium fines in Angliam_ 


contendunt: quo etiam media estate incolumes appulerunt, ib, vit. 
Buceri, p. 219. Discesserunt demum 4. die Aprilis in Angliam, non 
autem Calendis April, sicut putatum fuit, Interea namque latuerant 
domi Catherine vidue Zellii, ib, p. 228. Bucer was at Cambridge 
Octobr, 22. an. 1549. v. Scripta Anglican, p. 864.  Dimissi itaque a 
suis Magistratibus (viz. Bucerus & Fagius] licet.invitis et temporum 
necessitatibus quasi adactis, per terras & maria, paulo ante Calendas 
Maii—in Angliam salvi atque incolumes pervenerunt. v. vitam Fagii 
editam per Cunradum Hubertum, Argentine. an. 1561. 

Ibid, [line 35. Fagius died soon after.] Obiit P. Fagius Idibus 
Novembris. v. vitam editam per C, Hubertum an, 1561, 8¥°. 

P, 92. [line 13 from foot. Parker's book on the marriage of priests. 


1548.] Parker’s Book, or rather Supplement to the Defence of 


Priests Marriage &c, was wrote in Q. Mary’s Reign, & not publisht 
till Elizabeth's. Hos libros ad leniendum suum in Mariana 


persecutione merorem conscripsit. v. vit, Parkeri, v. Strype’s Memo- 
rial. p. 331, v, Ant. Harmer, p, 80.* 


* “ This is the perfect Copy of this Book publisht by ArchBp. Parker, & aug- 
mented by him with the addition of 76 Pages (as observed by Mr. Strype, p. 505, ) 
wanting in other Copies, or rather 80 Pages, beginning at Page 279, containing 
the History of Priests’ Marriage from the Conquest to Edward the Sixth’s Reign, 
& several quotations in the Saxon, as observ'’d by him ; upon w* account the Book 
is valuable. See Ant. Harmer’s Specimen, &c., p. 87, 169. See Mr. Strype's 
Ecclesiastical Memorials, vol. iii. chap. 40, p. 321; chap. 20, p. 168.” Baker's note 
in a copy of the Defence, &c., in St. John’s College Library. At the end Baker has 
added the colophon :—“ Imprinted at London by Richarde Jugge, Printer to the 
Queenes Majestie. Cum privilegio Regia Majestatis.” 
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Ibid. [line 4 from foot. Redmayn’s authority much respected in 
Convocation. 1548. He was sick at the time.] Redmayn was then 
present in Convocation, as appears from The Defence of Priests Mar- 
riage. p. 351, 352, & this seems to be a mistake for the year 1551, 
when Redmayn was sick at Westminster, & gave his opinion about 
this & other points: w*" account was printed the same year. See 
vol. i, of this History, p. 287. But M' Strype [Memor, p, 157,] says 
Redmayn was not present ; so the mistake may be only as to the time 
when he was sick at Westminster. ‘There is a greater mistake in 
fixing the time of this Convocation viz. in 1548 ; w M' Strype ib, 
shews to have been held an, 1547. Nov. 5. 

P. 93, [line 13. Burnet had seen no Remains of the Convocation 
A.D. 1547.] Besides what is in the Synodalia, since publish’d by M* 
Strype, there is in the same volume with Redmayn’s paper, almost y° 
next Page, the Proceedings of the Lower House of Convocation in this 
case, with y* originall subscriptions, It being propounded, whether 
all such Canons, Laws &c heretofore made, had &c that forbid an 
person to contract matrimony &c, for any vow &c, shall from henceforth 
cease, be utterly void &c ? as stated in M' Strype’s Mem, Fol, 156, & the 
Defence of Priests’ Marriage p. 351, 352; there were Affirmantes 32 
or 33, at most, whose names are there subscribed, Negantes 14 or 15 
at most. But.it does not appear that it was carry’d in the Upper 
House: the contrary is rather imply’d. See Defence of Priests’ 
Marriage, p. 351. 

P. 94. [line 25. Metrical versions of the Psalms used in Churches, | 
They seem not to have been used in Churches here so early, v. 
Troubl, of Frankfort p. 7, where the English Exiles there are 
requir’'d to Sing a Psalm in metre, in a plain tune, as was & is 
accustomed in the French, Dutch, Italian, Spanish, & Scotish 
Churches. And in the Geneva Bible the Psalms were translated 
both in metre & prose. ib. p. 192, v. Athen. Oxon, p. 153. v. Heyl. 
Hist. Ref. Par, 2. p. 132. Fuller says the Psalms were translated 
into metre about the year 1550. Ch. Hist. L. 7. p. 406. Heylin says 
yet later, See Hist. Reform. p. 127, 131. Hist. Presbyt. Lib. 6. 
p. 248. v. Howe’s Preface to Joh. Stow’s Hist. p. 11. In the 
Preface to the Form of Prayers used in y© English Congregation at 
Geneva, printed an. 1556, it is sayd to be called by many into doubt, 
whether song may be used in a reformed Church. Only 51 Psalms 
in metre are there printed, w‘" I suppose were Sternhold’s, so many 
being sayd to have been turn’d into metre by him, Sternhold dying 
an. 1549, those of his composition must have been done at or before 
y‘ year. vy. Athen. Oxon, an. 1549, p. 62. 

P. 97, [line 6. Queen Catherine Parr died, not without suspicion 
of Poison, Sept. 1548.] She dy’d in childbed, the seaventh day after 
she had been deliver'd of a Daughter, named Mary, w Daughter 
likewise dy’d an Infant. v. Carm, in obitum Duc. Suffole. Lond, in 
wdibus Rich, Gratton. v. Jo. Parkhurst Epigram. juvenilia. p. 153, 
154. Her will is dated Sept. 5 an. 1548, proved Dec. 6 an, 1548. 
Vv. Sandford genealog. Hist. p. 460. 
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P. 111. [line 19 from foot. Joan Bocher.] One Joane of Kent, 
w® was in this foolish opinion, that our Savior was not very Man, & 
had not received flesh of his Mother Mary.—Her opinion was this, — 
The Son of God (sayd she) penetrated through her as through a 
Glass, taking no substance of her. Latimer in his Sermon on S* 
John’s Day. p. 168, hah 

Ibid. [line 7 from foot. Sir John Cheek.] He was not knighted 
till the year 1551 Octobr. 11. See K. Edw. Journal, p. 36, 

P. 117. [line 13 from foot. Answer to the Rebels penned in a high 
threatening style.] So if you provoke us farther, we swear to you 
by the Living God, by whome we reign, ye shall feel the power of the 
same God, in our sword, w™ how mighty it is, no subject knoweth ; 
how puissant it is, no private man can judge; how mortall it is, no 
English heart dare think. But surely, surely, as your Lord & Prince, 
your only King & Master we say to you, repent yourselves, & take 
our mercy without delay, or else we will forthwith extend our Princely 

wer, & execute our sharpe sword against you, as against very 

nfidells & Turks. Given at Richmond, 8 July, 3'¢ of our Reign. 
Printed by Rich, Grafton. Jul. 1549, cum Privilegio. 

P. 118. [line 1. The rebels 20,000 strong.] 16,000 A, Neuyil. 

. 36. [line 5. Parker comes among them.) v. Alex. Neuyllum 

e furor. Norfolc. Ketto duce.* p, 40. 42. &c. Holinshed. p, 1030, 

P, 119, [line 20 from foot. The Marquess of Northampton with 
1100 Men.] 1500. v. Neuyl. p. 84. 

P. 120. [line 24. The Visitors (at Cambridge. 1549.) were 
required to procure the resignation of some Colleges.] There were 
no other Colleges to be suppresst except Clare Hall, in order to found 
a New College of Civilians, either by uniting it to Trin, Hall, or by 
augmenting the number at Trin. Hall to Twenty Fellows, as appears 
by K, Edward's Statutes (drawn up before the Visitors came down) 
compar’d with his Injunctions drawn up after.—See Black Book.—— 
I suppose this Author thought, King’s Hall & Michael House had 
been now dissolv’d, being referr’d to in the Collection, But that Dis- 
solution happened under Hen. y* 8**. The best account of the 
Fellows refusing to resign might have been given from a MS. at Clare 


* London, Henry Binneman, 1575. The Latin verses on Sign, aij. reverse, and 
ail). are = 9g G. A., which Baker deciphers, “Geo. Acworth si recte conjicio.” 
Of the author, Baker says: “ Alex. Nevell Joannensis admissus in Album sive 
Matriculam Academia Cantabr. Nov. 10, an. 1559.” (Notes in a copy in St. John’s 
Coll. Library. Class mark Gg. 6,17.) In page 132, Baker has marked off by 
brackets lines 10—13, from “* Wallos” to “ despexeruot.” I give his marginal note, 
supplying in brackets some letters which have been cut off in binding: “{ Ver]ba 
ista uncis eo quod [ Wall}os graviter of[ fend]erent, in non jis 
exemplari[ omittuntur, i}sitque Auctor Lape }logiam ad Wal[lia] Pro- 
ceres. MS. [ia} Bibliothecd [Coll:) Jo. Cant.” The reference is to another copy 
of Nevyl's , (class mark C, 10. 6 in the Library of St. John’s) at the end of 
which is the Apologia &c, occupying 12 pages of small quarto size in MS. In this 
copy the obnoxious 132-3 are very much altered. This copy wants the 
letter to Grindal, which is prefixed to the other (Gg. 6.17.) Cfr. Baker's note on 
the fly-leaf of this last. “Liber iste continet Epistolam scriptam Edmundo Grin- 
dallo Archiepd Ebor., que exemplaribus nouaullis deest.” 
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Hall, (mach to the honor of that Society, had they not divided y* plate. 

There isa MS. account of this Visitation in the Library at Benet 
which this Author might have seen: from thence it appears, 


that the Master of Clare Hall, Bp. Ridley’s countryman, was then | 


expell’d with one of the Fellows &c. [Jn Baker's MSS. in the British 
Museum, vol. ii. p. 161. are “ particulars with regard to the projected 
dissolution of Clare Hall.” Index. p. 38. Further particulars con- 
cerning this Visitation may be found in volumes ix. and x. of the MSS. 
See Index. pp. 66 and 160. See too Dr. Lamb's Documents §c. 
102. seq. 
P. 121. line 1]. Greek in England was pronounced like English.] 
It was not pronounc’d like English (for the pronunciation was alike in 
all parts of Europe. v. Asch. Epist. Huber. L, 3.*) but as the Modern 
Greeks pronounc’d it, who then taught it everywhere. ane 

Ibid. [line 16. Cheek was put from his Chair, or left it to avoid 
the Indignation of so great and so spiteful a man as Gardiner.] It 
does not appear he was put from the Chair, for after this he was 
Greek Professor, whilst Gardiner was Chancellor. v. Smith, Chec. & 
Asch. Epist. Brandisb. Lib. 2.¢ v. Dodington vit. Nich, Carr, p. 59. 
'Till sent for to Court to instruct the Prince. 

Ibid, [line 22, Smith confirmed Cheek’s Opinion.] It was S* 
Tho, Smith’s opinion, & Cheke only a second in the cause. S* Tho. 
Sm, Booke was writ in 1542, printed an. 1568. Lutet.t 

P, 129. [line 15 from foot. The Answer “ Because there is none 
other that fighteth for us &c’’ first introduced in 1549.] This 
Answere stands in the First Liturgy of Edw. 6, & could be no 
otherwise changed, than by leaving it out. 

P, 134, [line 13 from foot. None “stuck to’ the Protector, but 
Paget, Smith, and Cranmer.] He might have added Ridley, who 
suffer’d the displeasure of the Court upon this account. See what he 
modestly says of himself in Fox vol. 3, p- 517. 

P. 139. [Margin. under “ But their hopes soon vanish.”] See an 
Order of y® King in councell to this purpose, apud Quirinum 
Reuterum. 

P. 140. [line 21 from foot. Book of Ordination.] w™ was printed 
in March an, 1549 by Richard Grafton. | 

P. 141, [line 13 from foot. A Bill for the Form of Ordaining 
Ministers.] This Act passt in Parliament held Novembr. 4. an. 
tertio Edw. 6ti whereby such Form of making & consecrating 
ArchBps, Bps, Priests, & Deacons &c, as should by six Prelates, & six 
others Learned in God's Law—appointed by the King—be devised & 
set forth under the Great Seal, before the first Day of April following 
—should by virtue of this Act be lawfully used & none other,—The 


* Epist. 12, : 248, seq. Ed. Oxon. 1703. 


ist. 9, p. 73, seq. ' 

en thie ham. Epist. 2, Lib. i., and a letter of 
Hubertus Leodius to Ascham, at the end of Ascham’s Epistles, p. 404; Dr. Lamb’s 
Documents from MSS. C.C.C.C., p. 43; Baker's upon Learning, 


chap. iii, § 4; Index to Strype. 
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lorme of making & consecrating of ArchBps, Bps, Priests, & Deacons, 
was printed in March. an. 1549 in Quarto, by Richard Grafton. 

P. 144, [line 16, Chalice with bread in it,] [See Gutch. Collectan, 
Curios, ii. 209, 

P. 150, [line 1, Ridley Bp. of London and Westminster was to 
have 1000£ a year of the rents of the Bprick.] Ridley by a Grant 
April 2 an. 4 Ed. 6 had the mannors of Ashwell, Stivenache, Holwell, 
Cadwell, & Datchworth, with the Rectory of Ashwell, & all the 
Rights, Appurtenances Ke lately belonging to the Bprick of West- 
minster granted to him & his Successors, paying yearly 100!'>, ‘The 
Rest of the Revenues of that See were wasted by Thirlby, v. S' 
Hen. Chauncy, Antiq. Hertf. p, 34; w Grant was vacated, & after- 
wards by Licence from Cardinall Pole renew’d by Q. Mary. Mar. 3. 
an. Reg. 1. By virtue of w® Grant the Bps of London have since 
enjoy'd these Mannors, ib, 

P, 153. [Margin. Bucer’s opinion concerning the Episcopal vest- 
ments,] v. Buceri Scripta Anglicana p. 681, 


Ib. [line 5 from foot. He writes to Hooper.]  v. Bucer Scripta 
Angl. p. 705, 


P. 154. [line 28. Earl of Warwick wrote to the ABp, begging 


him to dispense with the Oath of Canonical Obedience in Hooper's 
case] ‘This Oath is so unexceptionable, that there can be no ground 
for scruple. It seems to have been the Oath of Supremacy, w™ at 
that time contain’d expressions that might be burdenous to a good 
man’s conscience, being a kinde of et cetera Oath, requiring Obedience 
to all Acts & Statutes made or to be made.—[v. Form of Ord. 
Kdw.6.] Parsons expressly says, it was this Oath. De tribus Con- 
vers, Par. 3. Chap, 6. § 68. And Fuller, who was of the other opinion 
in his Chureh History, yet alter’d his opinion in another Booke, upon 
this & other Reasons, alledg’d by Bp. Hacket. v. Fuller's Worth, in 
Somersetsh : p. 21,22.) The other Objection from the words in the 
conclusion of the Oath, So help me God & all his Angells, does not |ve ; 
for these words are not contain’d in the oath of Edw, 6%, 

Ib. [line 33, 4°" of August.) Aug. 5. Fox, vol. 3, p. 146. 

Ib. [line 85. Hooper suspended from Preaching. ] 
for he was imprison'd. v. Troubl, Frankfort, p. 42. 

Ib, [line 36. John a Lasco with a congregation of Germans, who 
were driven from their country by the persecution consequent on the 
Interim, settle in London.] They were most of them Netherlanders, 
or French, & consequently not concern’d with the Interim. Only a 
few Germans, & the Language they officiated in was the Low Cer- 
man, French, or Italian, v. Utenhov. Narrat. de institut. & dissipat. 
Belgarum &c, Keclesia, p. 12, 28, &e. All those 175 that went off 
with Alasco were Low Germans, French, English, or Scots, & differ- 
ing from the Lutherans in their opinion of the Sacrament, ib., p. 22 


So he might, 


v. Scripta’ Anglic., p. 863.—v, Melch. Adam’s vit. Lasci, 
p. 20, 

Ib. [line 4 from foot. Polydore Virgil who had now (1550) been 
almost 40 years in England.] Pol. Vergil had been in England 
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above 40 years. For he was in England an. 1504, v. Anglia Sacra. 
vol. i, p. 576. He was made Archdeacon of Wells an 150%, & con- 
tinu’d in England ever after, ib.—In the Order of Leave for him to 
depart, it is sayd, The s* Polydor had serv’d K. H. 7, K. H.8, & 
us, viz., Edw. 6, by the space of 40 years & above. Athen, Ox, 
638. 

: P. 155, [line 2. Prebend of Nonnington.] in the Church of 
Hereford. 

Ibid. [line 11, Common Prayer Book translated into Latin by 
Alesse for Bucer’s use.] w Common prayer Booke M' Strype, by 
a very great mistake, takes to be a Booke writ in German by M. Bucer, 
& translated into Latin by Alesse, entitul’d, Ordinatio Keclesie seu 
ministerii Kcclesiastici in Florentissimo Anglia Regno, vy. Stryp. 
Mem, Lib. 3, cap, 23. 

P, 158. [Altars removed.] [See Day's letter to Cecil, Ellis Ser. 
Ill, Letter 368 ; and Baker’s MSS. xxx. 213, given above | 

P. 162, [line 18. D* Smith wrote a letter to Cranmer, which 
Burnet prints.] This & the other Letter were writ to ArchBp. Par- 
ker, as appears by Bp. Parker’s answeres pasted on the back of 
Smith's Letters, in Bp. Parker’s own Collection of Letters, MS. Coll, 
Corp. Chr, Cant. As well as from the Body of the Letters; it was 
Parker, not Cranmer, that had writ concerning Priests’ Marriage; & 
in the Second Letter here cited M' Person is styl’d his Grace’s Chap- 
lain, who was Chaplain to Parker, & afterwards one of the Prebends 
of Canterbury, &e. But Parker’s Letters put the thing’ beyond 
doubt, being subscribed with his name, & the Letter dat. Aug. ult. 
1559, directed to S' John Mason & M' D® Wright, Commissioners to 
the Queen, at Oxford. vy. Epistole virorum Illustrium MSS. Col. 
Corp. Chr. F, 110, &c. See what is sayd in Parker's Life, in Antiq. 
Brit., w® further clears this matter. P. ult. in Matheo. 

P. 163, ‘ww 3. Smith recanted some opinions respecting the 
Mass, but what they were, Burnet could not find.) The particulars 
were, concerning submission to Governors in Church & State: 
2, Concerning Unwritten Traditions. 3, Concerning the Sacrifice 
of the Mass, All this may be gatber’d from the Retractation 
itself, printed Lond. An. 1547 cum _ privilegio, Intituled, A Godly & 
Faithtull Retractation made & publish’d at Paul’s Cross in London. 
An. 1547, 15 May, by Master Richard Smith, D.D., & Reader 
of the King’s Majestie’s Lecture in Oxford, revoking therein certain 
errors & faults by him committed in some of his Books. The same 
Retractation was made openly at Oxford in August following, with 
Protestation that he would abide in that opinion untill Death, v. Becon, 
Reports of certain Men, p- 266. It was made at Oxford, Jul. 24, 
printed Lond, 1547. Therein he confirms his former Retractation, 
declares it was done freely & without force, &e.: that he would 
always set forth, maintain, & defend it, & owns it amounted to a 
Recantation, tho’ styl’d a Retractation. 

Ib, [line 31. Sees of London, and Winchester, 

Ib. [line 16 from foot, Bucer died Feb, 28.) Primo die Martii 
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hujus Anni (viz. 1551) obiit Cantabrigim Martinus Bucerus, & sepultus 
est in choro Beate Marie magne. v. Antiq. Brit. in Append. script. 
a Parkero vel Capel. Pridie Calend, Martias juxta Petr. Martyr, 
Epist. Conrad. Huberto.——Obiit Calendis Martiis. Ita Nich. Carrus 
in Epistola ad Joh, Checum, Dat. Id. Mart. 1551; funeri interfuit; vy. 
Buceri Scripta Anglic. p. 867. v. Stryp. Mem. p.416. Calend. Mart., 
v. Haddon Orat. de Obita Suffolce. Fratrum, qui contigit Id. Julii, 
—Febr. 28. v. Edw. 6. Journ. Feb. 27. v. Melch, Adam’s vit. 
Buceri, p. 220. Feb, 28. v. Buceri Scripta Anglicana, p. 610.—— 
But Parker's & Haddon’s account, (viz. that Bucer dy’d March }) is 
most authentick ; these two Parker & Haddon having been present at 
Bucer’s death, & having been left executors of his Will, Dat. Febr. 
22, An. 1551. v. Buceri Script. Anglican in Preefat., with whome 
agrees N. Carr. [See respecting Bucer Dr. Lamb's Documents from 
MSS. C.C.C.C. p. 152 seq.| 

Ib, [line penult, Haddon University Orator.] Haddon was never 
University Orator, as appears from an authentic Catalogue in the 
Orator’s Booke. Roger Ascham was then Orator, whose deputy he 
was, for that day. ' 

P. 164. [Margin.] De concessione pro Bucero & Fagio, viz. 
100''> per ann. v. Rymer Tom. 15, p. 192-3. 

Ibid. oe ult. When Gardiner was in a passion the vein between 
his thumb and forefinger palpitated.] | This Gardiner disowns, contra 
Bucerum, p. 2, Scripsi tamen immotis venis, quas Bucerus pro sua 
fingendi licentid quasi pro monstro in manibus meis, dum cum Scoto 
illo inepto (viz. Alex. Alesio) contenderem, scribit se animadvertisse. 

P. 165, [line 7. Griffith and Leyson, two Civilians.] | Griffith 
Leyson is only one Civilian, the other Civilian was John Oliver, 
L.L.D, This Griffith Leyson was so ill a man, that his Name deserves 
to be treated in this manner. He was now one of those that con- 
demn’d Bp. Gardiner, in Queen Mary’s time he did the like or worse for 
Bp. Ferrar, having had a hand in burning him, of w® see a remark- 
able passage in M' Fox. 

Ib, [line 14 from foot. Gardiner sentenced April 18.] Febr. 16" 
according to Fabian. Febr. 14 according to Fox, p. 865. Ed. I, 
being the true account. 

P. 166. [line 14 from foot. Cranmer and Ridley said to have 
framed the articles.] v. Ch. Gov. Par, 5. § 168, 169. v. D® Wake. 
State of the Church, p. 599. 

P. 171. [line 30. Two of the King’s Chaplains to be sent into 
Lancashire] & Darby. [line 33. two into Norfolk] & Essex. 

P. 176. [The Sweating Sickness.] [See Jenkyns’s Cranmer. Ap- 
pend. NoA2. 

P. 182. [Seals taken from Lord Rich.] There are several Incon- 
sistencies in this Story. 1. The Duke was already condemn’d, & there 
could be no use of Information. 24, Had there been any such dis- 
covery, the Seals would not have been sent for by three such Great 
Lords, 3¢, He was really sick when the Seals were sent for. 4. 
They were not taken from him, only deliver'd to the Bp. of Ely during 
his sickness, v, K, Edward Joura, p, 42,43. And lastly Fuller, who 
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first reported this story from the E. of Warwick (Ch. Hist, L. 7, p. 
408,) says the D. of Norfolk was then in the Charter House, w*" 
mistake the Bp. has corrected, but the whole relation seems a Fable. 
And Fuller in probability mistakes the Charter House for Christ 
Church in Aldgate, commonly call’d Duke's Place, because the Duke 
of Norfolk dwelt there, tho’ not so soon as this accident is sayd to 
happen. 

» 195. [line 11 from foot. Convocation (1552) agreed to the 
non constat. 

Ib. (Margin. Reformation of Eccl. Courts.] He should have 
sayd, A Reformation of Ecclesiastical Laws. Yor so is the Title, Of 
this see Stryp. Mem. L. i. chap, 30. v. Fuller's Ch. Hist. L. 7, 

. 420. 
' P. 196, [line 28. first of Nov.] eleaventh of Novembr. 

Ib. [line 7 from foot. In the Preface to Reform. Leg, Eccl. Cran- 
mer is said to have done the whole work almost himself.] All that 
is sayd is this, Summe negotii prefuit Tho. Cranmerus Archiep, Cant. 
Impress. an. 1571.—The work was carry’d on by Cranmer, with the 
assistance of Haddon, Rol. Taylor, & Pet. Martyr. v. Melch. Adam. 
vit, Martyr, p. 44, 

P, 202.. [Margin. Poverty of the Clergy.] v. Latymer’s Sermons 
before King Edw. p. 30, 37, 63, 46. v. Lever’s Sermons, 

P, 203. [line 5. Heath was imprisoned.] That Heath was made 
a Prisoner, I very much doubt. It is very certain that he was con- 
fiu’d a year or upwards to the Bp. of London's House, See Letters 
of the Martyrs, p. 39.——He was some time a Prisoner in the Fleet, 
& afterwards for his health remov’d to the Bp. of London. 

Ib, [line 25. Hooper called Bp, of Worcester, not of Glocester and 
Worcester.] v. Appendix, p. 396. v. Collect. L. 2, num, 12. v. 
Anth, Harm. p, 133, 118. v. Stryp. Mem. L, 3, ch. 2, where Hooper 
is sayd to be depriv’d of the Bprick of Worcester by the Restitution of 
Heath; & remov’d from Glocester for his marriage & other Demerits ; 
& this from the Register of Ch. of Canterb. v. Heylin Hist. Ref. p. 
101. Par. 2, p. 21. Hooper subscribes a Declaration in Q. Mary’s 
time, dated May 8, an. 1554, thus, John (Migorn and Glouc, Episcopus 
alias John Hooper. See Yox, vol. 3, p. 102. 

P. 204, [line 14. Sir Ant. St. Leiger, then Deputy, recalled from 
Ireland.}] upon his second going over L4 Dep. he was accused of 
treason by George ArchBp of Dublin, (says Bale, Vocation p. 32) who 
thought by such services to obtain the high Primacy of Ireland from the 
ArchBprick of Armagh, as he did indeed. Full well bestow'd. v. 
Stryp. p. 38. That the Primacy was transferr'd from Armagh to 
Dublin, an. 1551, & restor’d to Armagh by Q. Mary. v. War. de 
Pras. p. 36, 

Ib. [line 23. Bp. of Valence sent to Ireland by the Q. Dowager 
of Scotland.] Ile was not sent by her, but by the King of France. 
Melvil Memoir, p. &. 

Ib, [line 27, Wauchop a blind Scot.] [-dfler the note printed in 
vol. 3 Baker adds| De eodem. v. Spondan, av. 1546, § 3. 

P. 205. [line 15. Bale Bp. of Ossory.] Bale was a Friend of 
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Knox's, & no Friend to Ceremonies. v. Troubl. Frankfort, p. 20, 25, 
Likewise a Friend & Companion of Joh. Fox, both in England & 
Germany, as he says of himself in his account of Fox. v,. Fuller Hist. 
L. 9, p. GS. Bale was not recommended by any, but promoted by 
the King himself of his own proper motion, having hit upon him in his 
progress to Southampton, within 5 miles of his Parsonage of Bp.’s 
Stocke, having been told before that he was dead. ‘This was Aug. 15, 
an. 1552. Aug. 16 A Letter was writ by the K. & Councell to that 
purpose put in Appendix.*) But Beale refus’d, alledging 
impediments of Poverty, Age, & Sickness, wS" were not accepted, 
Decemb. 19 he tooke his journey, & Jan, 21 tooke ship, with his wife 
& one servant, & in two days landed at Waterford, He & Hugh 
Goodaker were consecrated on the day of y® Purification of our Lady, 
according to the new Form of Ordination, by George ArchBp. of 
Dublin, Tho. Bp. of Kildare, & Urbane Bp, of Duno assisting. But 
there is nothing sayd of two others promoted at the same time, 
[ Burnet says that there were two others then promoted.] v. Vocation of 
Joh, Bale to the Bprick of Ossorie, p. 16, 17, 19, &c., where he says 
of himself that he was put into that Bprick by the King, against his 
own will, by the K. of his own meer motion without suit of Friends, 
mede, labour, expences, or any other sivister meane els, ib. p. 4. 
After that he went into his Diocess, & soon after betwixt Easter & 
Ascention Day receiv’d News, that Hugh Goodaker ArchBp. of 
Armagh was poyson’d at Dublin by procurement of certain Priests of 
his Diocess for preaching Gods word, & rebuking their vices, ib. p. 
22, & advis’d to take care of himself, ib., & he underwent great dan- 
gers; some of his Servants were slain, p. 28. He was no Friend to 
Ceremonies, particularly to the Cope, Crosier, & Mitre, wS® he was 
unwilling to wear, p. 24 ib. In Q. Eliz, time Bale cared not to 
return to his Bprick, but sat down content with a Prebend of Canter- 
bury, where he dy’d Novembr. an. 1563, aged 68 years, & is bury’d 
in the Cathedral Ch. there. v. Wareum de Presul. & de Scriptor. 
Hiber. p. 136 of Bale & Goodaker. See Bal. Centur. p, 109 Append. 

P. 208. [line 13 from foot. ‘The Queen] Dowager. 

P. 209. [none but a lass] skittering, Melvil, p. 14. 

Ib. [line 10 from foot. the Constable himself told Melvil.] p. 9. 
But the Bp.’s politic Reflections are most his own. 

P. 216, [line 8. Ridley in one of his Letters writes that he was 
named to be Bp. of Durham ; but the thing never took effect.] Ridley 
in that Letter (wS" may be seen in Fox, vol. 3, p. 905, are says he 
was not only nam'd by King Edward to the Bprick of Durham, & 
openly denounced in court, but likewise says twice in that Letter, that 
he was elected thereto. He was a native of Northumberland [ Burnet 
says of Durham) (ib. p. 432) & his Relations nam’d in that letter were 
of the same county. See also Bp. Wren de Custodibus Pembroch, 
under Ridley. 


P. 21 [line 25. anew Catechism, compiled, as is believed by 


Raker has inserted in his copy an Appendix of MSS. This letter I give else- 
where, 
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Poinet.] M‘ Strype Memor. p. 294 produceth a conjecture of D* 
Ward's, that it was compil’d by Alex. Nowel.* But he was not then 
considerable enough to be the Author. For Bp. Ridley says (see 
Fox, vol. 3. p. 43) it was made of a Great Learned man, and one 
that passed him (Ridley) no less than the Learned Master his young 
Scholar. Ridley owns he noted many things for it. [ Fox. ib. p. 72] 
& so it is probable it was the work of several Hands, Cranmer him- 
self seems to have been the Compiler. See Fox vol. 3. p. 43, 72, 80, 
581, 582, 647,657, ‘Tho’ there be great probability that Poinet was the 
compiler thereof. For Joh, Bale, who liv’d in Poinet’s Family says 
Poinet wrote Catechismum Latinum ad Regem beginning thus, Cum 
Brevis § —_— Catechismi The very words of Edw. 6 before the 
Catechism here mention’d. v. Bal. Centur. Oct. p. 694. v. Ch. Gov. 
Par. 5. § 168, 169, proving Cranmer y* Author. 

P, 221. [line 31. Edward reported to have been poisoned. | 
Haddon gives a very different account of this matter in his answere to 
Osorius, L. 1. p. 25. Beuther ad an, 1553 says, Omniumque erat 
indubitata opinio veneno extinctum esse. Another Author,a German, 
under the name of P. V., who was in England at K. KE. death in a 
Treatise De Immatura morte Edy. 6°! says thus, Unde non jam 
suspicio, sed fides omnibus facta est, Regem veneno interfectum esse, 
—Inter Scriptores German. Tom, 24. Fol. 1885. 

P. 222. [Margin. Edward leaves the crown to Jane.] Sve King 
Edward's device for the Succession, together with the Originall Act of 
Council, signed by all the Council &c. in D* Burnet’s Reflections on 
the third & fourth Tome of M* Varillas. p. 107, 108, &e. - 

P. 225, [line 27. Edward wrote many letters to Fitz-Patrick.] 
with Instructions concerning his Religion & Learning &c. v. Fuller 
Worth, in Middlesex. 

Ib. [line 9 from foot. whipping boy, always to be whipt for the 
King’s faults.] Queer. 

Ib. [line 8 from foot. Fita-Patrick made by Eliz. Baron of U pper 
Ossory.] He seems to have been so by Inheritance. For Joh. Bale 
(Vocation p. 23) speaks of Barnaby the Baron of Upper Ossorie’s son, 
a considerable Person in England in K. Edw, 6. time. 

P. 234. [line 19 from foot. Lady Jane had learnt the Latin and 
Greek tongues,] She was likewise skilfull in the Hebrew. v. Praefat. 
Laurentii Humtredi, De Interpretatione Linguarum &c, 

P. 235. [line 23. An answer written to Mary, signed by Cranmer 
&c.] as likewise by R. Rich & John Gates. In all three & twenty. 
So Fox's copy of this Letter. vol. 3. p. 15. 

P. 238. [Margin. Ridley preaches for Lady Jane's title.] Sunday 


Poinet, and then says much the same as he does here, referring further to Strype’s 
Eccl. Memor, ii. 368. 
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w* the people murmured at. v. MS of ArchBp. Parker, Coll. Corp, 
Chr, Cant. Miscellan, P. Fol. 1615 alias 616. 

P. 239. 7 &e. ‘The Earl of Arundel.}* 

Ibid. [Margin. Mary proclaimed.]+ See the Form of y* Pro- 
clamation in Italian in Giul. Rosso p. 21, 22, who was in England in 
that Reign. ‘The Queen retains the Title of Supreme Head of y* 
Church, It is dated Jul. 19. 

P, 240. [line 5. Mary received all suppliants favourably except 
Ridley ... .] sent back by her from Framlingham to the Tower. vy. 
Fox. vol. 3. p. 16. [line 7. Ridley’s sermon a pretext for severity 
against him.] v. p. 238. 

Ibid, [line 7 from foot. Henry had purposed putting Mary to 
death.] The Kivg did not mean death, but imprisonment, as appears 
from Morice’s account of this matter publish’d in Stryp. Mem, p. 431. 
L. 3. ch. 30. And the Queen's Letter can be interpreted no other- 
wise, w™ must be understood of such a punishment as was reconcile- 
able with hopes of better times & expectations of Deliverance. 
Only imprisonment meant ; see Antiq. Brit, p. 341. v. Godwin Annal. 
ad an. 1554, p. 279. lox understands this punishment of Death, 
Contra Osorium, Lib, 3. p. 277.—Quum Henricus Rex Marie Pater 
in filiam capitali commotus acerbitate necem illi, occultis quibusdam 
de causis, pararet, venerandus Archiepiscopus modesta interpellatione 
iram Patris reflexit, vitam conservavit Filia, qua suo conservator! 
mortem = pro vita conservata retulit—And so does Sanders, from 
whome, I suppose, this account was borrow’d, vy. Sander. De visib. 
monarch, p. 662. 

P, 241. [line 1. Katherine sent to Mary a Life of Christ, perhaps 
by ‘Thomas a Kempis.] {Or rather, the Life of Christ, writ by 
Catherine of Siena, being more agreable, as writ by a St of the Queen's 
own name, § under whose protection she might possibly be.t A Booke 
with that Title, but not by Her. 

P. 242. [line 12 from foot. The Great Seal after being for some 
days in Hare’s keeping.] 14 [was on the 13 of August given to 
Gardiner.} On the 234 according to Godwin Annal, an, 1553, & 
Heylin Hist. Refor, Par, 2. p. 20. Holingshed p. 1090, Stow p. G16. 
——An, 1553. 1. Mar. Steph. Gardiner Bp of Wint, made Chancellor 
of Eng. 2] Sept. Pat. 1 Mar, See Dugdal. Catalog. of L¢ Chancel. 
yp. 24. 

P, 243. [line 23. The Duke's son, the Earl of Warwick.] v. Dugd. 
Summon, p. 579. So likewise he is styled E. of Warwic in the Bill 
confirming his Attainder, 1 Mar, Chap, 16,——See Jo. Dee's Preface 
to Euclide, Fol. 6. 

Tbid. (Margin, the Duke at his death professes he had been 


_* See a Life of this Earl, edited by Mr. J. G. Nichols, in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine for August, 1833, &c., which contains several interesting particulars relating 
to these times, 

t See in Ellis, Series II., No. 148, a letter from the Council to Mary, announcing 
their proclamation of her title. 


} The words in italics are erased in the original. 
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always a papist.] He does not say this in His dying Speech printed 
by the Q. own I rinter Joh, Cawood, cum privilegio. v. Clas. y. 20. 5, 
——printed in Latin, Rome an. 1570, translated by Ric. Shelley. 
Clas. F. 7. 27. Bibl. Col. Jo.—Shelley said to be the Translator in 
a MS note. 

P, 244. [line 1. The Duke desired the people would drive out 
these Trumpets of Sedition, the new Preachers.] Nor is this expres- 
sion in his printed Speech, ib. [for himself, whatever he had otherwise 
pretended, &c.] nor this ib, But see another Lat. printed Copy of y$ 
Speech ; Script. Germ. vol. 2. p. 1889. 

Ibid. [lines antepen. and 16 from foot. Edward buried Aug. 8°": 
Cranmer performed all the offices of the Burial in English.] Cranmer 
was confin’d to his House about the beginning of August.* vy. Stryp. 
p. 307 et Append. num. 109, —Day, Bp. of Chichester, preach- 
ing, executing in English, & administring the Sacrament according to 
the manner—in the Reign of K, Edward.—v. Bp. Godwin Annal, an, 
1553. v. Holingshed p. 1089, 1090, Pollanus says, this was done 
by Cranmer’s procurement, but he had not then power to order or 
direct.—It was reported, that Cranmer offer’d to say Mass, at the 
buriall of King Edw. 6", w® tho’ false, yet there could have been no 
possible ground for such a report, had he perform’d all y* offices in 
English. See Letters of the Martyrs, p. 25. 

P, 247, [Judge i The Communication betwixt my L4 
Chancellor & Judg Hales being among other Judges to take his Oath 
in Westminster Hall. an, 1553, Octobr. 6.+ v. Cl. F’. [now F*] 13. 40. 
[Jn the University Library. | 


d THE COMMVNICA- 


tion betwene my Lord Chaunce- 
lor and iudge Hales, being among 
other iudges to take his oth 
in V Vestminster hall 
Anno. M.D.Liii. 
Vi. of October. 


Chauncelor, 


Master Hales, ye shall vnderstand that like as the quenes highnes 
hath hertofore receiuid good opinion of you, especiallie, for that ye 
stoode both faithfullie and laufulli in hir cause of iust succession, 
relusing to set your hande to the booke amonge others that were 
against hir grace in that behalfe; so nowe through your owne late 
desertes ; against certain hir highnes dooinges: ye stande not well in 


*“©ranmer was called before the Council in the beginni ang of August,—& was 
commanded to keep his house, &c. See page 221 of this [3rd] volume.” Baker's 
additional note in vol. 3. Appendix, p. 409. 
_t Baker, in the remainder of the note, has given only an extract from this little 
— I have given the whole, as it is curious, and, I suppose, scarce. See further, 
etters of the tyrs, p. 286, &e., 384—pp. 220, 238, &c., 295 of the reprint. 
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hir graces fauour. And therefor, before ye take anie othe, it shal be 
vecessarie for you to make your purgation. 


Hales. 
I praie you my Lorde, what is the cause ¢ 


Chauncelor. 


Informatio is geuen, that ye haue indicted certain pristes in Kent, 
for saiing of Masse. 
Hales. 


Mi Lorde it is not so, I indicted none, but in dede certaine indicta- 
mentes of like matter wer brought before me at the laste assises there 
holdé, and I gaue order therein as the lawe required, For I haue 
professed the law, agaist [sic] which, in cases of iustice wil I neuer 
(god willinge) procede, nor in ani wise dissemble, but with the same 
shewe forth mi conscience, and if it were to do againe, I wolde doe no 
lesse then I did. 

Chauncelor. 

Yea Master Hales, your cOsience [sic] is knowne wel inough. I 

know ye lacke no conscience. 


Hales. 


Mi Lord, ye mai do wel to serch your owne conscience, for mine is 
better knowne to mie selfe then to you, and to be plaine, I did aswell 
vse justice in your saide Masse case bi mi cdscience as bi the law, 
wherin IT am fulli bent to stand in trial to the vttermost that can be 
obiected. And if 1 haue therin done ani iniuri or wrog: let me be 
iudged bi the lawe, for I will seeke no better defence, considering 
chietli that it is mi profession. 


Chanuncelor. 


Whi master Hales, althoughe ye had the rigour of the law on your 
side, yet ye might haue hadde regard to the quenes highnes preset 
doinges in that case. And further although ye seme to be more then 
precise in the law: yet I thinke ye wolde be veri Joth to yelde to the 
extremitie of suche aduantage as mighte be gathered againste your pro- 
cedinges in the lawe, as ye haue some time taken vppon you in place 
of iustice. And if it were weil tried, 1 beleue ye shuld not be wel | 
able to stand honestli therto, 


Hales. 

_ Mi Lord i am not so perfect but I mai erre for lacke of knowledge. 
But both in consience [sic] & such kuoledge of the law as god hath 
i: geue me, i wil do nothing but i wil maintain and abide in it. And if 
i mi goodes and all that [ haue be not able to counterpaise the case : 


j a mi bodie shal be redi to serue the turne, for thei be all at the quenes 
highnesse pleasure, 


Chauncelor. 
Ah sir, ye be veri quicke and stoute in your answers. But as it 
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shoulde seme, that which ye did was more of a will, fauouring the 
opinion of your Religion against the Seruice nowe vsed, then for ani 
oecasio or zeale of iustice, seinge the quenes highnes dooth set it furthbe, 
as yet wishinge all hir faithful subiectes to imbrace it accordingli: & 
where ye offer both bodie and goodes in your triall, there is no such 
matter required at youre handes, and yet ye shall not haue your owne 
will neither. 
Hales. 


My Lord, I seke not wilful will, but to shew my self as i am bound 
in loue to God, and obedience to the quenes maiestie, in whose cause 
willigly for iustice sake (al other respectes set apart) i did of late (as 
your Lordship knoeth) aduenture as much asi had. And as for my 
religion, i trust it to be suche as pleaseth God, wherin i am redy to 
aduenture aswell my life as my substance, if i be called therunto, And 
<0 in lacke of mine owne power ad wil, the Lordes wil be fulfilled. 


Chauncelor. 


Seing ye be at this point Master Hales, i wil presently make an end 
with you. ‘The quenes highnes shal be enfourmed of youre opinion, 
and declaration. And as hir grace shal therupon determine, ye shall 
haue knoledge, vntil whiche tyme ye may depart, as ye came without 


your oth, for as it appeareth, ye ar scarse worthi the place appointed. 


Hales. 


I thancke your Lordship, and as for my vocation, being both a bur- 
then and a charge, more then euer i desired to take vpon me, when- 
soeuer it shal please the quenes highnes to ease me therof: i shall 
moost humbli with due contentation obei the same. 


And so departed from the barre.* 


P, 248. [line 6. The fear of impending cruelties turned Hales’s 
brain.] He chang’d his Religion, wS" was the occasion of his melan- 
choly, v. Fox Martyr, vol. 3, p. 957, 19, 185. See a Letter to Bp. 
Hooper, printed with his Apology, against a report, that he should 
encourage such as cursed the Queen. See Letters of the Martyrs, 
p. 384, 

P. 250, [line 17. an Order sent to John a Lasco, &c. to be gone. | 
Utenhoy, says nothing of this order. All that was done was, to inter- 
dict them the use of y' ministry, & they thought themselves oblig’d 
not to desert their Flock & ministry. v. Utenhoy. p. 20, 30, &c. Fox, 
vol. 3, p. 39, says, Alasco went, in pursuance of a Gen. Proclamation 
against Foreigners in generall, v. Stow, p. 622. 

Ibid, [line 25. a Lasco ill received in Denmark.] Uterque Con- 
cionator Reg, testatur—dubium non esse, quin Rex tacilius sit tolera- 
turus Papistas, in Regno suo, quam nos. Utenhoy. p. 92. v. Melch. 
Adam, vit. Lasci. v. Collect, p. 202, 3. 


* The little book here reprinted is a 12mo, of eight pages, two of which, viz., the 
reverse of the title and the last page, are blank. I have retained the faulty puuc- 
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P, 251. [line 3. Cox's Prebendary at Westminster.] Deanery of, 
[line 21. Horn refused to accept of his Bishoprick.] administration 
of his Episcopal power. [Jn the margin against the note on this passage 
in Burnet, vol. 3, Baker has written.) See M' Strype’s Eccles. Memo- 
rials, vol. 2, p. 367, 395, 533, & Quere. 

Ibid. [line 14 from foot. Grant to the E. of Sussex, that he might 
cover his head in the Queen's presence.] Of this grant to the E. of 
Sussex see Weever’s Fun. Mon. p. 635, 636, from the Originall. See 
the Patent in Heyl. Hist. Reform, par. 2, p. 20. Dat. Octob, 2. An, 
Reg. 1, wS® only grants leave to him to wear his Cap, Coyfe, or Night 
Cap in her presence. The like honor was granted to Francis Brown, 
Father to Ant. Brown of Tolethorp in Rutland Esq. v. Fuller's Ch. 
Hist. L. 9, p. 167. By w*" it should seem, this honor was not very 
unusuall.® 

Ibid. [Margin. Mary is crowned.] At her Coronation, she tooke 
the oath of obedience to the Pope, (see Fox, vol. 3, p. 676) ws" 
makes it improbable, that she retain’d the Title of Supreme Head, as 
is asserted in the following page. 

P, 252, {line 24. In all Writs the Queen retained still the Title of 
Supreme Head.] In the Statutes printed an, 1554, cum privilegio 
Reg. The Queen is (in the Title) styled, In Earth Supreme Head. 
So says Coke, upon Littleton, L. 1, cap. 1, p. 7. See Heyl. Hist. 
Ref. par. 2, p. 20. See Fox, vol. 3, p. 41. See Coke Institut. par. 
4, p. 344. v. Ch. Gov. par. 5, p. 65. It was question’d, whether the 
writs of Summons were Legal, because they wanted this Title. Seld. 
Tit p. 60, v. Dyer Novel Cases, p. 98. v. D’Ewes’s Journ, p. 38, 44. 
Stat. 1 & 2 Ph. & Mar, Ch. 8. v. Heyl. Hist. Ref. par. 2, p. 29. v. 
Nicholson's Hist. Lib. par. 3, p. 7. 

Ib, [line 20 from foot. One Beal speaks of Bishops being violently 
thrust out of Parl. for not worshipping the Mass.] His name in Fox 
is Hales, & this passage is not fairly represented. v. Fox Mart. vol. 3, 
p77, 978. Very unfairly represented. v. ib, Nor is Hales’s a fair 
account, as appears from the passage of Alex. Nowel, compar’d with 
the Bp.’s account from the Journal of the Commons, vy. Fox, ib. P. 978. 

Hales’s account is an Oration, & it seems he takes the liberty of an 
Orator. 

Ibid. [line 24. Parliament opened Oct. 10.] The Speaker in this 
Parl. Joh. Pollard, Esqg., was chosen Oct. 5, according to D' Brady. 
See MS, of Parl. The Summons was for 5 Octobr. See Dugdal. 
Summon, p. 514. And wher your Highness Soveraygne Lady, 
since your coming to the Crown of this Realm, of a good & Christen 
Conscience, omitted to wryte the sayd style of Supremacy—as well in 
Gifts, Graunts, Letters Patents, as in Commissions, & other wrytyngs. 
v. Stat. an. P™° et 2¢° Phil. et Mar. cap. 8, fol. 22. Edit. an. 1550. 
v. Strype’s Memorial of ArchBp. Cranmer, p. 324, 333, 319. 

P. 257. [line 16. Cranmer attainted Nov. 3.]  *13 of Novembr. 


* Ifen. VIII. granted the same honour to Dr. Gwent. Baker's MSS, (Brit. 
Mus.) vol, xx. p. 43. 
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Godw. Annal, An, 1553.* Nov. 3 ArchBp. Cranmer wa; in the 
Guildhall in London arraigned & attainted of treason, namely, for 
aiding the Duke of Northumb. with horse & Men against the Queen, 
Holingshed, p. 1093. 

Ibid. [line 19 from foot. It was resolved, that Cranmer should be 
considered Abp. until his degradation.] In the Pope’s Commission to 
proceed against Cranmer & degrade him, &c., he is styled, Olim 
Archiepiscopus Cantuar. v. Commission Dat, 19 Cal, Januar, an, 1555. 
ap. Fox Martyr. vol. 3, p. 997, 998. 


(Baker’s MS. Appendix to Burnet, vol. ii. referred to above.) 


“« A copy of a Letter sent from the Lords of the Councell 
to Joh. Bale. 


To our very Loving Friend Doctor Bale. | 
After our Hearty Commendations. For as much as the King's 
Majestie is minded, in consideration of your Learning, wisedome, & 
other virtueous qualities, to bestow upon you the Bishopric of Ossorie 
in Ireland presently void, we have thought meet both to give you 
knowledge thereof, & therewithall to let you understand, that His 
Majestie would ye made your repair hither to the Court, as soon as 


‘ conveniently ye may, to the end that if ye be enclined to embrace this 


charge, His Highness may at your coming give such order for the 
farther proceeding with you herein as shall be convenient, And thus 
we bid you heartily Farewell. 
Irom Southampton the 16 Day of Aug. 1552. 
Your Loving Friends, W. Winchestre, J. Bedford, H. Suffolk, W. 
Northampton, T’. Darcy, T’. Cheine, Johan, Gate, W. Cecill. 


Vocation of J. Bale, p. 16, 17. Printed an, 1553, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 


REFUSING TO BURY A BURGLAR IN LONDON. 


Dear Sir,—The above case is admitted by many to be a difficult one; 
to act or not to act on such an occasion officially, that is the question, 
The circumstances of the case are most deplorable, and leave little 
room indeed for Christian sympathy, either with the departed or the 
survivors, 
Still, there are, and have been, instances in which, if I may so say, 


* The words in italics are struck out in the original, 
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422 CORRESPONDENCE. 
the charity of the church has been strangely put to the test; and, | 
confess, that in this one my conscience would not have prevented my 
performing the service had it been a part of my duty to deal with it in 
a parish. 

‘anon 68 of the Church of England says—“ No minister shall 
refuse, or delay, to bury any corpse, &c.”—* convenient warning hay- 
ing been given,”’” The exception is “ majori excommunicatione ;” and 
“the major is that thereby a person is cut off from all society with 
other Christians, becomes an outlaw, is disabled from defending his 
rights by bringing an action into a court of justice, &e.” 

The “ lesser” bears reference to the Lord’s Supper.“ Grievous and 
notorious,” doubtless, was the “ crime,’’ and “no man able to testify 
his repentance ;” yet “it is the duty, says Rogers, of the minister to 
bury all Christian persons dying within the parish,” It will be said, 
this was not a Christian person, judging by his actions and intentions, 
But Rogers seems also to state, ee Chief Justice Abbott, that “If a 
person refuse to bury the body of a dead person brought for interment 
in the usual way, then he is by no means prepared to say” that the 
* court would not grant a mandamus to compel him.” 

I know it is no easy matter to hope here against hope. I know that 
“no murderer hath eternal life.”’"* 1 know that the will implies the 
sin. lam conscious that our burial service is best adapted for real, 
true, sincere, Christians, But, are we capable of thoroughly judging 
the matter as it lies before God? Are we sure that implicit reliance 
can be placed upon others? Are we certain that, dark though the 
character of the crime, there was, and could be, nothing to reconcile it 
to us (thus to express it,)—that the burial of a dog was absolutely 
required? Is our service altogether personal? Does it not say “ the 
resurrection,” &c. ? Did the mourners give no room for sympathy ? 

In complying with the request of burial, I conceive that we do not 
necessarily compromise our church, and so, our faith, In refusing—I 
take it—that we may be establishing a point in which, as a principle, 
there may be much to recommend; but it can be little satisfaction to 
us as churchmen, to leave without the rites of burial the corpse of one 
whose spirit is far beyond human reproof, and reproach, and. all 
earthly beings. 

I could have wished to have entered further and more fully into my 
reasons, and the considerations to which both sides of the question 
give rise; but, forasmuch as “ brevis esse laboro.” Adieu, 

Yours very truly, 
Ciericus C, & C. 


PS,—Whatever the original intention of the church, has she given 
orders for such cases? or has she positively left it to the discretion of 
individual ministers ? 

Since I sent the foregoing letter I see by the Times that certain 
arguments, ‘* however conclusive’’ to one person, “ were far from being 
conclusive” to the other, Although several parties to whom I have 
mentioned the matter inclined, more or less, to refusal, a rector of a 
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parish very justly observed, that he did not see where such exceptions 
were to end, 

I. The state of the man. 

Il. The position of the clergyman, (and herein th Rubric, and the 

Service.) 

II. The nature of the difficulties. 

These, and such points, doubtless, bring before us many con- 
siderations. 

But does the church enforce in all its strictness every particular ? 
She does give openings for the discretion of the minister, Is he 
required, however, thus to exhibit his discretion 2? We cannot in cases 
of much better characters absolutely assert that we use the expressions 
with the same satisfaction as over the * excellent of the earth.” Ina 
large parish how often must there be misgivings if we seek to apply 
minutely in each case. | 

Whatever uneasiness it may seem to create, | can scarcely think 
that, even if it were optional to vary according to our view of each 
life, there would be any great amount of real good, 

As it is, we show in those lively sayings what a funeral onght to 
evince—and though we may regret that of all we have not the best 
hope. ‘The God of the penitent thief reigns, who, I trust, will not 
punish our church, or her ministers, for allowing Christian burial, 
though undeserved—for spreading forth the voice of those lovely 
words which pervade our service—rather than leave unburied the 
corpse of the sinful, of whose repentance though “ none can testify,”’ 
still deeeney, and propriety, unless there is some positive order to the 
contrary, require to be buried with some service, and we have but one, 
It is, dear sir, I think, a great mercy that the responsibility of determi- 
nation rests not so with the minister, as that, even in cases little 
intricate, he should be obliged to decide. Are not the grounds of 
opinion often connected with much that is intricate? and must our 
conclusion be sufficient from inadequate premises ? 

Our church seems to have placed the matter in a considerate aspect. 
Her care is for the “dear brother” and the “dear sister.” But, in 
that which amounts to the law of the land, she makes the threefold 
exception—of those without holy baptism, of those excommunicated 
from the faithful, and of those whose own hands have been their ruin, 
The first speaks for itself. Of the second I have taken notice before ; 
and we know how the case stands in the third exception. 

In a case where we certainly may bury and, I conceive, with a safe 
conscience, it is well to call to mind how far in a way of fairness even 
tender consciences need be affected. It is a good word of Bisho 
Sanderson—that “we must ever do that which, according to the 
exigence of present circumstances, (so far as all the wisdom and 
charity we have will serve us to judge) shall seem to us most expe- 
dient and profitable to mutual edification.” 

Out of the world in mercy, doth not God take even the wicked ? 
To those who can hardly be ‘absolutely certain” of the result in the 
end, “ different degrees of hope’ have been recommended. Su 
the hope * very faint,” have we not a most charitable “desire?” If 
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we do not feel “fall assurance” will not affection turn—if she cannot 
to good evidence, yet to probability; and lean upon the nearest 
approach to testimony, rather than even seem censorious ? 

Encouragement in sin there need not be, if we do bury an inten- 
tional murderer and burglar. Forthe good promises are to the faithful 
in Christ. As to others, “ God is the Judge,” and reason and religion 
both assure us ‘‘ His mercies are great,”’ 


ST, AUGUSTINE ON THE MILLENNIUM. 


Rev. Sirn,—St. Augustine is usually claimed by the adversaries of the 
primitive millenarian doctrine as one of its opponents, Whether he 
is really to be so regarded or not; in other words, in what sense and 
to what extent he may be justly styled an opponent of the mille- 
narian doctrine, is a question which deserves candid and careful con- 
sideration, 

In the note on the Millennium in Mr. Dodgson’s translation of Ter- 
tullian, it is stated that “*S, Augustine at one time looked for a spiritual 
Millennium, and delivers it as an undoubted truth, ¢ That eighth day 
(John, xx. 26) signifies the new life at the end of the world ; the seventh 
the rest of the saints, which shall be on the earth. For the Lord will 
reign on the earth with his saints, as the Scriptures say, and will have 
a church here, where no evil shall enter. For the church shall appear 


first in great brightness and dignity and righteousness,’ (Serm, 259, 
in die Dom, octav. Pasch, § 1, 2.” 


It is then added, that “ he differs from Irenaeus in that he supposes 
the Millennium to succeed the Judgment.’ But in the extract which 
follows, and which | here subjoin, may not St. Augustine clearly be 
understood to mean what Mede styles “ the morning judgment,” —i. e, 
that “of Antichrist and all his partakers, whom Christ shall destroy at 
the appearing of His coming,—2 Thess. ii. 8,"" (Mede, Book V. c. iii. 
§ 1;) and thus the views of St. Ireneus and of St. Augustine, as here 
expressed, will exactly agree. ‘The extract is given thus: “ After the 
sifting of the day of judgment, the mass of the saints will appear 
Soom from the chaff] resplendent in dignity, very mighty in good 
deeds, and showing forth the mercy of their Redeemer, And this shall 
be the seventh day, When that sixth day” [of the reformation of men 
after the image of our Creator in Christ] “shall have passed away, 
then shall come the rest after that sifting, and the saints and righteous 
of God shall have their sabbath. But after the sabbath, we shall pass 
into that life and that rest, of which it is written, that ‘eye hath not 
seen nor ear heard,’ ” (ib.) 

The writer of this note then remarks, that “S, Augustine, even 
when he had changed his view, speaks very tenderly of the spiritual 
Millennium. ‘They who, on account of the first words in this book, 
(Rev. xx. 1, sqq.,) have imagined that there will be a first corporeal 
resurrection, have, among other things, been chiefly moved by the 


number of “ 1000 years,” as though there ought thus to be fulfilled in 
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the saints as it were a sabbath of such duration, a holy rest—namely, 
after the labours of 6000 years since man’s creation and ejection from 
the bliss of paradise, entailed by that great sin, into the sorrows of this 
mortal life: so that, since it is written, ‘oue day is with the Lord as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one day,’ the 6000 years [of 
the duration of the world] being accomplished, as it were six days, 
there should follow, as it were, the seventh day of the sabbath in the 
last 1000 years, the saints, namely, rising again to celebrate their sab- 
bath. MWhich opinion would be at all events unobjectionable, if it were 
believed that the saints should, in that sabbath, have [any] spiritual joys 
through the presence of the Lord. For we, too, so thought once. But 
since they say that they who shall then rise again, shall be wholly 
given up to most immoderate carnal feasts, in which there shall be so 
much eating and drinking, as not only to preserve no moderation, but 
even to pass the bounds of heathenism itself, these things cannot be 
believed except by carnal men.” (De Civ. D. xx. 7.) 

The natural and, we may add, necessary inference from what is 
here stated appears to be, that St. Augustine originally held what 
was the opinion generally maintained in the church on this sub- 
ject, until a prejudice had been raised in his mind against. it 
by such a corruption of the primitive doctrine as he states at the 
close of the preceding extract. If such a vile and scandalous per- 
version of the primitive doctrine was in his time held and taught 
by any persons, his language of censure in respect to it seems to err 
rather on the side of leniency than of severity. Certainly, however, 
no such gross and carnal notions were taught by the early fathers 
whose testimony has been adduced in my former letters as advocating 
the primitive doctrine concerning the kingdom of Christ upon earth. 
Not only does St. Irenzus, for instance, profess his “ belief that the 
saints will in that Sabbath have spiritual joys through the presence of 
the Lord;” but he teaches that the grand object of the millennial 
kingdom is to train up the saints, who shall partake of the glories of it, 
for the more immediate presence and vision of God in the final state 
of blessedness. “ Regnabunt justi in terra, crescentes ex visione 
Domini, et per ipsum assuescent capere gloriam Dei Patris, et cum 
sanctis angelis conversationem et communionem et unitatem spiritu- 
alium in regno capient.”’  Sicut vere resurgit, sic et vere preemedi- 
tabitur incorruptelam, et augebitur et vigebit in regni temporibus, ut 
fat capax gloria Patris.” (Irenei Adv. Heres. Lib, v. § 35.) Sucha 
doctrine as this,even when for the reasons assigned he had been led to 
adopt an opinion in some respects different from the primitive one, St. 
Augustine’s own words above quoted declare that he regarded as unob- 
jectionable ; and that he did not intend, in the concluding part of the 
extract, to condemn. If, therefore, he is to be regarded as an opponent 
of the millenarian doctrine, it is clear that this must be taken in a very 
limited and qualified sense; and that his opposition, such as it was, 
Originated from causes similar to those which gave rise to that of 
St. Dionysius, as described in my last letter. Even had it been mnch 
more decided, and expressly manifested against the doctrine as taught 
by the primitive fathers, the words of a writer of the last century, in 
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reference to the case of St. Dionysius, would be strictly applicable in 
such an instance: “ it is no way just or congruous with good sense to 
set up the authority of one man against so many and so considerable 
fathers who preceded him, and had greater opportunities to search into 
the trath of things than himself, as living, some of them especially, so 
near the time of St. John the Apostle.” (Spes fidelium. By a pres- 
byter of the Church of England, 1714.) 


I will conclude with the following extract from a letter of Mede to 


Mr. Estwick (Book iv. Ep. 64. Vol. ii. p. 1026.) 


“ Besides you say S. Austin intimates that some held some such 


carnal beatitude. J answer: So he intimates that some did not, and 
that himself was once of that opinion, and that to hold so was tolerable, 


‘Que opinio esset utcumque tolerabilis, si aliquee deliciz spiritales i in 
illo Sabbato affuturae sanctis per Domini (7. e., Christi) praesentiam 
crederentur. Nam nos etiam hoe opinati fuimus aliquando,’ De 
Civit. Dei, Lib, 20. ¢, 7.” 

I remain, Rev. Sir, very respectfully yours, 


M.N. D. 


SUCCESSION OF BISHOPS, 


Sir,—In your September Number you inserted a list of bishops, in 
which I gave my reasons for maintaining the consecration of Bishops 
RK, Sampson of Chichester, and W. Barlow of St. Asaph, and subse- 
quently of Chichester, Since then, I have put my hand upon some 
extracts from the Register at Chichester, (whieh were sent to me from 
thence several years sinee,) in which the fact of the consecration of 
both these bishops—and also of Bishop Day, in 1543—is distinctly 
affirmed. The Introduction of Bishop Sampson's Register contains 
this passage, “qui fuit electus, confirmatus, et consecratus,” though it 
does not specify the day. The record of his installation also speaks 
of him Qn the genitive case) as “ rite et canonice electi, confirmati, ef 
consecrati.” In Bishop Day's case, both the commencement of his 
register, and the record of his installation (by proxy) on 2Ist May, 
1543, speak of him as consecrated. In the ease of Bishop Barlow's 
translation to Chichester, it is remarkable, that in the opening part of 
his register, his consecration is distinctly affirmed, “qui fuit electus, 
contirmatus, ef conseeratus -"’ which is unusual in cases of translation, 
like this. Indeed, in the record of installation in the very same 
case, the election and confirmation are alone (as we might expect) 
named. 

With respect to Bishop Barlow's original appointment, whether 
he were consecrated to St. Asaph in February, 1535-6, or to St. 
David's on Hth June, 1536, [ would remark, that many of the 
records of consecrations about that time are omitted in the Lambeth 
registers, and appear as entered in the provincial registers; for 
example, those of Bishop Hilsey to Rochester, and Bishop Fox to 
Here tord, Now, Lindsay in his continuation of Mason’s « Vindica- 
tion,” (London, 1728) at p. 27 of his *¢ Appendix” to the same, informs 
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us, that Farrar Barlow’s successor in the see of St. David’s burned 
many of the ecclesiastical books of that see ; and perhaps the very 
register containing the record of this consecration! Lindsay, however, 
hints that as Barlow was tn the North at the time of his election to St. 
Asaph, and was confirmed by proxy, 23rd Feb, 1535-6, so that “ it is 
very likely he was consecrated in the country, by virtue of the arch- 
bishop’s commission.” Nay, is it not possible that he may have been 
consecrated af York, and that the York registers might throw some 
light upon it ? 
I remain, Sir, yours, &c., 
Ciericus D. 


RUBRICAL QUERIES. 


Sir,—In Mr. T. Stephen's History of the Scottish Episcopal Church, in 
vol. iv., there occurs the following passage: “The congregation of 
Trinity Church, Helensburgh, was formed in I841; and during the 
life of the first incumbent the offertory was collected, the sentences 
were read, and the prayer for the church militant was read ; but in 
consequence of the present incumbent being only in deacon’s orders, 
these pious and good offices, used in obedience to the rubric, have 
been discontinued,” (p. 637.) May Task if it is not quite as lawful 
for deacons, under such or similar circumstances, to read these por- 
tions of the Communion Service, as it is for them to read that part of 
it which precedes the sermon, as, we know, they constantly do? I 
would also ask, whether the little prayer (I use the word “ prayer’’ 
advisedly, see Wheatly on 2 Cor, xiii. 14, in the daily service) from 


the commination service, “ The Lord bless us and keep us,’’ &ce., is not. 


a better substitute for the usual benediction, “the peace of God,” at 
the close of our service, in the case of deacons officiating, than the 
repetition in that place of the prayer from 2 Cor, xiii, 14? ‘IT would 
also ask whether, on communion Sundays, it is not best to use the 
Collect, “Grant, we beseech thee,” alone, after the sermon, without 
any benediction or benedictory prayer, as it seems to sanction the with- 
drawal of the non-communicants ? 

2. Can any of your readers inform me of the origin and date of the 
beautiful “prayer for unity,” in the service for the Accession? It 
does not occur in the service of 1704 in Queen Anne's reign (Keel- 
ing.) Ina Prayer Book of George IL’s reign, which I have, it does 
occur, ‘The royal mandate for the other three services bears date of 
the year 1728; but there is a separate mandate, dated Sth Oct. 1751, 
ordering, “that this form of prayer,” (viz., that for the Accession) 
shall be used on 22nd June, instead of the 11th June, as it had pre- 
viously been used. Hence the * prayer for unity” certainly existed in 
1751, and probably in 1728; but the precise date of its origin I have 
been unable to ascertain, 

3. In announcing the lessons from the Apocrypha, is it allowable 
to use these words: “ Here beginneth the — chapter of the book i 
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the Apocrypha, called Tobit,’ or as the case may be? Would not 
Hooker's hint, that “ as often as these books are read, . . . the style of 
their difference may expressly be mentioned,” (Book V. c. xx. s, 1],) 
imply something of this kind ? 
I remain, Sir, yours, &c., 
CLERICUS ANGLICANUS, 


P.S.—The Rubrical anomaly respecting the “ notice’ of the Com- 
munion being given after the Nicene Creed, and the “ Exhortation” 
being read “after the sermon or homily ended,” together with 
Wheatly’s ingenious solution of the difficulty, are well known ; I wish 
to submit for consideration another solution—viz., that the brief 
“notice” be given, as usual, after the Creed, and the “ Exhortation” 
in full, be read after the prayers at the evening service, which is un- 
doubtedly “after the” morning sermon, though not immediately after 
(as Wheatly says of the “ Collects after the offertory,’’) and is, I think, 
us admissible as the course suggested by Wheatly ? 


BAPTISMAL REGENERATION, SIR H. J. FUST’S JUDGMENT. 


Re GORHAM VU. THE BISHOP OF EXETER, 
(From the Ecclesiastical Gazette.) 


Sir Herpert JENNER Fust gave judgment in this case. The learned 
judge said—The case on which the court was called upon to decide 
had been most ably and elaborately argued in the early part of the 
year. The nature of the question to be decided, the vast body of 
learning which was imported into the discussion, and the important 
bearing which the decision would most probably have on the interests 
of the church and on religion, had created more than an ordinary 
degree of interest in the matter, and, as might well be imagined, had 
created a corresponding amount of anxiety and sense of responsibility 
in the mind of the court. Greatly was it to be lamented when any 
difference of religious opinion arose between members of the same 
body ; but still more was it to be lamented when the parties litigant 
before the court stood in the relation, as it was in that case, of a 
heneficed clergyman and his diocesan—the parties in that case being 
Mr. Gorham, vicar of the parish of St. Just, in the county of Corn- 
wall, diocese of Exeter, and the lord bishop of that diocese. But it 
was useless to indulge in observations of that kind; it was now too 
late to derive any advantage from them, for the case had arrived at 
such a stage as absolutely required the court to pronounce its decision. 
The circumstances out of which these proceedings originated were 
these :—The Rev. Mr. Gorham, an ordained minister of the Church of 
England, a Bachelor of Divinity, and therefore of considerable standing 
in the church, was presented to the vicarage of St. Just, in January, 
1846, by the then Lord Chancellor, to whose patronage the living 
belonged. On that occasion, Mr. Gorham, on presenting himself for 
institution to the bishop, produced such testimonials as to his learning, 
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ability, his moral conduct, and-his sound religious principles, that the 
bishop did not think it necessary to subject him to any personal 
examination with a view to ascertain the correctness of the testimonials 
with which he had been furnished. Mr. Gorham accordingly entered 
on the duties of the benefice, and which he still continued to possess; 
but circumstances occurred which made it desirable for him to change 
that living for another; and, accordingly, he was presented by the 
present Lord Chancellor with the vicarage of Brampford Speke, in the 
county of Devon, and in the same diocese as his parish of St. Just, 
that living being also in the patronage of the Crown. That presen- 
tation bore date 2nd December, 1847 ; and on the Gth of that same 
month Mr. Gorham wrote the bishop, requesting his Lordship to 
appoint an early day for his admission into the benefice, and suggest- 
ing that, as he was not removing into another diocese, neither the 
testimonials nor the exhibition of his letters of ordination were requi- 
site, but at the same time saying, he should cheerfully comply with his 
Lordship’s wishes in that respect, as far as was practicable. An inter- 
change of letters took place between Mr. Gorham and the bishop's 
secretary, Mr. R. Barnes, to which it was not necessary further to 
refer at that time than to state, that the bishop declined to institute 
Mr. Gorham into the living of Brampford Speke until he had had an 
opportunity of satisfying himself of that rev. gentleman's fitness for 
the charge. That determination on the part of the bishop appeared 
to have originated ‘in certain expressions made use of by Mr. Gorham 
in the course of his correspondence with his lordship. The bishop, 
whether rightly or wrongly, conceived doubts as to the soundness of 
Mr. Gorham’s religious opinions, and more especially with respect to 
his views on baptism, which, in his lordship’s opinion, as it appeared 
in the case before the court, was the foundation of all Christian doc- 
trine. Whether the suspicions of the bishop had any sufficient foun- 
dation or not, was immaterial to the question, the fact being that the 
examination of Mr. Gorham did take place, and the result of that 
examination formed the subject of the inquiry then before the court. 
It might be proper to state, however, that the Lord Chancellor, in the 
exercise of the patronage of the Crown, which was vested in him by 
virtue of his high office, very properly required that the intended 
presentees to benefices within his gift should produce testimonials 
from three beneficed clergymen of the neighbourhood in which the 

resided, and such testimonials should be countersigned by the bishop 
of the diocese. Mr. Gorham having obtained his testimonials from 
three beneficed clergymen as required, forwarded them to the bishop 
for his counter-signature, but his lordship did not think fit to compl 

with that request, but he signified to the Lord Chancellor the doubt 
he entertained concerning the soundness of Mr. Gorham’s religious 
views upon certain points of doctrine, and, accordingly, on the margin 
of the testimonial the bishop inserted these observations :-—“ The 
clergymen who have subscribed this testimonial are highly respectable. 
But, as I consider the bishop's counter-signature of such document, 
if it be unaccompanied by any remark as implying his own belief that 
the party to whom it relates had not held, written, or taught anything 
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contrary to the doctrine or discipline of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, and as my own experience, unfortunately, attests that the 
Rev. George Cornelius Gorham did in the course of last year, in cor- 
respondence with myself, hold, write, aud maintain what is contrary 
to the discipline of the said church ; and as what he further wrote 
makes me apprehend that he holds also what is contrary to its doctrine, | 
cannot conscientiously countersign this testimonial.” That testimonial 
was dated 12th August, 1847; it was signed by three beneficed 
clergymen, who said, “* We have had opportunities of observing his 
(Mr. Gorham’s) conduct, that during the whole of that time we verily 
believe that he lived piously, soberly, and honestly; nor have we at 
any time heard anything to the contrary thereof, nor hath he at any 
time, as far as we know or believe, held, written, or taught anything 
contrary to the doctrine or discipline of the United Church of England 
and Ireland.” That was the testimonial, and such were the words 
written by the bishop on the margin of it when it was sent back. The 
bishop therefore thought it right to apprise the Lord Chancellor that 
in his opinion Mr, Gorham held opinions, on some subjects, that were 
contrary to the doctrines as well as the discipline of the Church of 
England, and he thought it right that he should not allow those testi- 
monials to go to the Lord Chancellor, without expressing his opinion 
of the unfitness of Mr. Gorham for the office to which he was to be 
appointed. The testimonials, so marked, were then forwarded to Mr. 
Gorham, and some correspondence seemed to have taken place between 
that gentleman and the bishop—the result of which, however, was, 
that the bishop declined to take any other course than that which he 
had adopted. On that refusal, Mr. Gorham, on the 11th of Septem- 
ber, 1847, communicated the whole of the circumstances to the Lord 
Chancellor by letter, and also by an official letter dated on the 2Ist 
of the same month. The Lord Chancellor having fully considered 
the statements contained in these letters, together with the testimonial 
and the bishop's writing on the margin, in that same month announced 
to Mr. Gorham that he proposed to sign the fiat for his presentation 
notwithstanding the absence of the bishop’s counter-signature to the 


testimonial, declining, however, to enter into the question which had 
arisen between Mr. Gorham and the bishop ; 


; and on the same day he 
(the Lord Chancellor) wrote to the bishop, saying he thought it right 


to sign the presentation, adding that, having been furnished with 
testimonials which were perfectly satisfactory, he was satisfied it was 
his duty to do so, without deciding or even entering into conflicting 
religious opinions. As to the propricty of the decision come to by 
the Lord Chancellor, there could not be two opinions. As the repre- 

sentative of the Crown, in the dispensation of church patronage, he 
deemed it right to satisfy himself, by the best means in his power, of 
the qualifications of the person to be presented to the benefice ; and, 

having received highly satisfactory testimonials, although they were 
unaccompanied by the counter-signature of the bishop, his lordship 
rightly and wisely, if he might be allowed so to speak, considered that, 
whatever power the law gave the bishop over the appointment, must 
follow the presentation. He therefore sigued the presentation, and 
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sent it to the bishop, who thereupon declined to institute Mr. Gorham 
until after he had been subjected to an examination. The bishop had 
a perfect right to satisfy himself of the due qualitieation of Mr. Gor- 
ham, and having done so, it was quite impossible for him to enter into. 
an examination, or to put the matter into a course of investigation, 
until the presentee was placed in such a situation as would enable the 
bishop to enter upon that inquiry which by law he was invested with 
the power to institute. Whether the bishop exercised his discretion 
wisely was beside the question the court had to determine; yet, at the 
same time, it might at least admit of a doubt whether the bishop was 
not justified in considering his counter-signature of the testimonial as 
suggesting something more than the mere respectability of the clergy- 
men by which such testimonial was signed. However, be that as it 
might, he was determined to proceed to an examination of Mr. Gor- 
ham. That examination was commenced on the 17th of December, 
1847; it was continued on the 18th, 2]st, and the 22nd days of the 
same month; and, after an interruption of some duration, the exami- 
nation was renewed on the 8th of March, 1848. It was continued on 
the 9th, and it was finally terminated on the 10th. On the Ilth of 
that month Mr. Gorham was informed that the bishop would decline 
to institute him to the living of Brampford Speke; and on the 10th 
of March formal notice was delivered to him, assigning the reasons 
for the refusal of the bishop to be, that Mr. Gorham held unsound 
doctrines on thé question of baptism. ‘There the matter rested until 
June, 1848, when a monition was issued out of the registry of that 
court on behalf of Mr. Gorham, In that monition it was stated that 
he (Mr, Gorham) had been presented to the living of Brampford 
Speke; that he had offered himself to the bishop for institution ; that 
he was prepared to subscribe the articles required by the 36th canon, 
and make the declarations required by the Act of Uniformity, and to 
take all the necessary oaths which the law required. That, although 
he (Mr. Gorham) was fully qualified by age, by learning, and by the 
purity of his life, to be instituted to the living, yet, nevertheless, the 
Lord Bishop of Exeter, who was well acquainted with all the premises, 
and therefore ought to have admitted him to the aforesaid vicarage 
or parish church, declined, and refused to do right and justice in that 
behalf, &e. The tenour of the monition was to call upon the bishop 
to institute, within a certain time specified, Mr. Gorham into the said 
vicarage of Brampford Speke, in the county of Devon and diocese of 
Exeter, or to show cause why he should not be instituted, at the same 
time intimating that if the bishop did not appear and clearly show 
lawful cause to the contrary, the judge of the court would proceed to 
institute Mr. Gorham to the parish church aforesaid. The bishop 
appeared to the monition by a proctor. That proctor prayed to be 
heard upon petition, the object being to state the grounds on which 
the bishop justified his refusal to institute Mr. Gorham into the 
living. ‘To that petition Mr. Gorham replied ; a rejoinder was then 
made on the part of the bishop; the case was argued before the 
court, and the case was then ripe for decision. Now, before enters 
ing on the merits of the case, he felt bound to say a word on the 
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manner in which the question had been brought under the notice 
of the Court. Upon a former occasion, he had taken the oppor- 
tunity of stating that the mode of proceeding which had been adopted 
was neither convenient nor consistent with the formal practice 
of the court; and he was satisfied, by every step which had been 
taken in the cause, that that opinion so thrown out by him was not 
erroneous; on the contrary, he was more convinced that the formal 
proceeding was not merely the best course for the convenience of the 
court, but it was also best calculated to deal with the question before 
the court. In the petition the pleading was very vague and loose ; the 
answer to the petition was also very vague and loose. If the proceed- 
ing by plea and proof had been adopted, the court would then have 
had the whole case brought to its notice—the doctrine of the Church 
of England, and the rules of the bishop would have been specifically 
and precisely stated; and those points on which it was said Mr, 
Gorham had impugned the doctrines of the Church of England would 
also have been precisely before the court. As the case then stood, 
that which had been stated in the course of the argument was not 
without foundation—viz., that it was impcssible to collect, from the 
manner in which the examination had been conducted, what were the 
real opinions of Mr. Gorham upon the subject of baptism and regene- 
ration, which was the question brought before the court by the 
petition; and from the way in which the case was then before the 
court, it was very difficult exactly to define what was the real ques- 
tion which the court had to decide. The evidence which had been 
produced before the court—if evidence it could be called—was most 
unsatisfactory, and the mode in which it had been produced was still 
more unsatisfactory. It consisted of two short affidavits, one of them 
made by Mr. Gorham, and an affidavit made on the part of the 
bishop, together with a book annexed to the petition, of some 200 or 
300 pages of print, of 149 questions addressed to Mr. Gorham, 
together with his answers to these ; and on these the whole question 
before the court turned. Now, of itself that should scarcely be con- 
sidered in the nature of evidence, strictly speaking, but without a 
single explanation being offered to the court, the book was brought 
into its registry—the cause came on for argument, and the court was 
to find its way as well as it could, in order to arrive at what the doc- 
trines of the Church of England were, and to come to a decision 
whether Mr. Gorham’s opinions were contrary to those doctrines. 
He again would say that such a mode of proceeding was not a usual 
one, and was not correct according to the formal practice of the court. 
When a case came before the court upon a preliminary objection, 
undoubtedly it ought to be by plea and proof, by examination of wit- 
nesses, and if that was not sufficient, parts of the book ought to have 
been pleaded in order to set out the opinions of Mr. Gorham, which 
were said to be coutrary to the doctrines of the church. Now the 
court was well aware of the difficulties in which, from the want of 
former precedents in cases of this description, parties might be placed ; 
but still it was found in the books of practice, by Clerk and other 
writers upon ecclesiastical courts, to which the court was in the habit 
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of looking—Watson, Godolphin; and Deggs—that the proceedings 
should be by plea and proof, by answers and examinations of wit- 
nesses; and the formal proceeding was deliberately set forth in great 
detail by Oughton, p. 157. It would be in vain to refer more parti- 
cularly to that to which he had already adverted, because both parties 
had adopted this mode of proceeding. The bishop annexed to his 
petition a book, which was said to contain the whole of what passed 
at the examination, both as to questions and answers, protests and 
remonstrances, and everything connected with the examination ; and 
what was contained in that book, which was produced before the 
court, was, in fact, the only evidence before it. Both parties were, 
therefore, in error, and the court had no opportunity of correcting the 
practice until the case came on for hearing. The bishop's petition 
was, in fact, brought in before the court had an opportunity of seeing 
it, and therefore could give no opinion as to the propriety of the pro- 
ceeding. The bishop being called on to make an answer to the moni- 
tion, appeared by his proctor, and his petition was intended to con- 
tain the grounds upon which the bishop justified his refusal to institute 
Mr. Gorham. A question was raised in the course of the proceed- 
ings as to which was to be considered as the party proceeding in the 
case—upon whom the onus probandi lay. The court thought it per- 
fectly immaterial whether the bishop was to be considered as the 
defendant or Mr, Gorham ; but Mr. Gorham had made out a prima 
facie case in his affidavit, and upon the monition, entitling him to be 
instituted to the vicarage, unless cause was shown to the contrary. 
He asserted his presentation, which was not denied; that it was 
offered to the bishop ; that the bishop had been prayed to institute 
him—that he was qualified by age, ordination, and standing in the 
church, by presentation, by the offer to do all that was required by 
law before he was instituted to the living. Mr. Gorham-thus made 
out a prima facie case, which called for an answer on the part of the 
bishop, to justify his refusal under these circumstances. He there- 
fore held that the onus probandi lay on the bishop, and that Mr, 
Gorham was not in the first instance called on to state more than he 
had done in the monition. On behalf of the bishop it was objected, 
that Mr. Gorham having, in the month of August, 1847, been pre- 
sented by the Crown to the vicarage of Brampford Speke, soon after 
applied to the bishop for institution—that the bishop proceeded to 
examine him first, to ascertain his fitness to hold the vicarage, as he 
was in duty bound to do, by the statutes of the realm and the consti- 
tution, and the canons of the church. That, in the course of the 
examination, Mr. Gorham pronounced some unsound doctrine respect- 
ing that great and fundamental point, the efficacy of the rite of bap- 
lism, inasmuch as he held and persisted in holding that spiritual 
regeneration was not given or confirmed in the holy sacrament, and 
that particularly therein infants are not made members of Christ and 
children of God. The bishop went on to state that this was contrary 
to the plain teaching of the Church of England, in her articles and 
liturgy, and especially contrary to the office of confirmation and the 
Catechism contained in the Book of Common Prayer, and the other 
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rites and ceremonies of the church, and that upon that account he 
refused to institute Mr.Gorham to the said vicarage ; and he further 
alleged and submitted that the holding of that unsound doctrine con- 
cerning the sacrament of baptism by Mr. Gorham was a good aud 
sufficient cause why he should refuse to institute him to the vicarage; 
and then there was annexed the book which was stated to contain the 
whole of the examination of Mr. Gorham before the bishop, the ques- 
tions addressed to him by the bishop, and the answers given by him 
to those questions. Now this was the case as originally set up on 
behalf of the bishop in justification of bis refusal to institute Mr, 
Gorham, But here it was not clearly and distinctly pointed out what 
the doctrine of the Church of England really was. The court was 
forced to travel through the whole of these proceedings, the whole of 
the book, and the whole of the various answers given to the questions, 
in order to ascertain, as well as possible, the doctrine which was 
alleged to be the doctrine of the Church of England, as well as those 
matters in which the opinions of Mr. Gorham were said to be con- 
trary to those doetrines. The answers of Mr. Gorham to the state- 
ment of the bishop was to this effect. Virst of all, there was the 
admission that the book putin by the bishop's proetor contained an 
accurate account of what had passed; and further, that Mr. Gorham 
was a fellow of King’s College, Cambridge; that he was ordained a 
priest of the chureh in England, in February, ISl2, and theretore 
that he was qualitied by age and ordination for holding the benetice. 
Then it was alleged that Mr. Gorham discharged the duties that 
devolved upon him in six several dioceses for thirty-five years, but 
onitting the names of the bishops in whose dioeeses he had officiated. 
He did not mean to say that there was any imputation upon Mr. 
Gorham that he bad held unsound doctrines during the whole of that 
period. The bishop had been satistied in the former instance with thie 
testimonials he produced as to his good conduct, his moral character, 
his learning, his fitness, and qualification to hold benetices in the 
diocese of Exeter. Mr, Gorham’s answer then went on to allege his 
presentation to the vicarage of St. Just, in Cornwall, by the Lord 
Chancellor, on behalf of the Crown, aod that the lord bishop then 
instituted him without any previous examination; that he continued 
to hold that vicarage, and that no attempt had been made to deprive 
Lint thereof by reason of his holding any unsound doctrine. It then 
went on to state that in June, 1847, he was presented to the living of 
Bramptord Speke by the Lord Chancellor on behalf of the Crown ; 
and it then cited a testimonial, signed by three beneticed clergymen, 
to which the court had already adverted, and the addition made in 
that testimonial of certain remarks retlecting upon his character. It 
then went on to state, that in the month of November the presenta- 
tion was made out, and that Mr. Gorham, on the 6th of that month, 
presented himself to the bishop's registrar for institution to the bene- 
tice. It then went on to state the correspondence which had passed 
between him and the seeretary of the bishop, and that the bishop was 
urged to proceed to an examination immediately, but that he did not 
do so until the loth of December, 1847. It then declared the days 
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on which the examination took place, the length of time occupied 
upon each of those days, the number of questions (amounting to 11) 
which were proposed to Mr. Gorham, and the answers given by him. 
It then went on to detail the letters which had passed, stating that 
they were in the possession of the lord bishop, and it then alluded to 
the several conversations which had taken place between the lord 
bishop and Mr. Gorham; the letters were also referred to in the 
book; they were alleged to be true and faithful transeripts of the 
original, and it was stated that those written by the bishop to Mr. 
Gorham were ready to be produced if required. But this had net 
been done. The answer then referred to a protest which had been 
made against the bishop's right, either by the statutes of the realm, or 
the constitution or canons of the church, to proceed to the examina- 
tion of Mr. Gorham at the time when such examination was made, 
stating that the time allowed by the canon had elapsed. That sub- 
ject was made a preliminary argument, and the court decided that the 
lord bishop was not deprived of the right to exercise that discretion 
with which he was entrusted by the law, or the duty which he had to 
perform of proceeding to the examination of Mr. Gorham, even 
although the twenty-eight days allowed by the canon had expired. It 
was unnecessary, therefore, to go further into that part of the case, 
the court being of opinion that the bishop was justified in the course 
he had taken in the examination of Mr. Gorham at that time, and in 
the manner in which the examination was conducted. The answer 
then went on to state, on behalf of Mr. Gorham, that he distinetly 
denied that in his examination he did maintain, or had at any time 
maintained unsound doctrine respecting the efficacy of the sacrament 
of baptism, or that he had held any opinion at variance with the plain 
teaching of the Chureh of england in her articles and liturgy. So 
that here the parties were at issue, the bishop declaring that Mr. 
Gorham, in his examination, upheld and maintained unsound doctrine, 
and Mr. Gorham emphatically denying that he did hold any unsound 
doctrine respecting the sacrament of baptism, or at variance with the 
plain teaching of the Church of England. The answer went on to 
deny expressly and explicitly that Mr. Gorham held or persisted in 
holding that infants were not made in baptism members of Christ and 
children of God, as charged on the part of the Lord Bishop of Exeter, 
and that he did not maintain any doctrine opposed to the Church of 
Lugland, but that it had been his desire throughout the examination 
to explain her articles and liturgy, in compliance with the directions 
of the church herself, by the general mode of interpretation, which 
would maintain the agreement of the whole with the tenour of the Holy 
Scriptures, which was declared by the said articles to be of absolute 
aud paramount authority. But here again it was a general denial. 
It, however, he had proceeded by plea and proof in this case, the 
doctrine of the Church of England would have been specifically pointed 
out in the articles and parts of the book already referred to, and the 
answer of Mr. Gorham would have contained precisely what he did 
say and maintain, instead of leaving it to be inferred. Now the 
bishop's rejoinder to the reply was in effect a repetition of what he 
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had said before—namely, that Mr. Gorham did maintain aud con- 
tinued to maintain, unsound doctrines in baptism, and that he held 
opinions at variance with the teaching of the Church of England, her 
articles and liturgy. And that was the way in which the case had 
been brought to its present stage. Now the court having gone through, 
as well as it could, the 200 or 300 pages of the book, and the 149 
questions, and as many answers, found considerable difficulty in deter- 
mining what was the real doctrine of Mr. Gorham, and whet was 
the real doctrine of the Church of England, as mentioned by the 
Bishop of Exeter, and, of course, the opposition to the doctrine main- 
tained by Mr, Gorham, ‘The arguments of counsel had thrown con- 
siderable light upon that part of the case. ‘The arguments were most 
learned, most able, supported by a vast body of learning upon the 
question at issue between the parties, and he believed the discussion 
of the case occupied the court six days. Of the thirty-three or thirty- 
four hours occupied in the discussion of the ease, fifteen fell to the 
lot of the leading learned counsel for Mr. Gorham, of which the court 
did not complein, but, on the contrary, felt extremely obliged to the 
learned counsel for the light which he had thrown upon the ease, by 
the great learning which he had exhibited, and which he had imparted 
in the clearest and most lucid manner to the court. But the diffi- 
culties of the court had been increased both by the arguments of the 
learned counsel and the replies of the learned counsel of the Bishop 
of Exeter, The court must therefore now proceed to the considera- 
tion of the case, divesting itself in the first instance of much extra- 
neous matter, whieh was very properly dwelt upon by the learned 
counsel on each side, but which could form no part of the decision of 
the court, nor have any weight with it in considering the question 
which it was ealled upon to decide. It was argued that it was unne- 
cessary for Mr. Gorham to undergo any examination at all, he being 
a beneticed clergyman in the same diocese. ‘The bishop’s right, cer- 
tainly, was not denied, but the exercise of it was stated to be unpre- 
cedented ; and he presumed it was not a very common course to 
pursue, that where a clergyman of long standing in the church had 
been a possessor of one benefice in a diocese, and was preferred to 
another benetice in the same diocese, he should undergo another 
Xamination. But cireumstances might and would occur, and the 
court had expericnee that circumstances had occurred, in which it 
had become necessary to inquire into the soundness of principles and 
doctrines of the clergymen who had been instituted to, and had been 
in possession for years of certain preferments in different dioceses of 
the country, whose opinions had unfortunately, since the parties were 
instituted in the first instance, undergone an alteration or change. 
The court had already decided that; and Mr. Gorham had admitted 
through his counsel, that the bishop had the right to proceed to the 
examination if he thought proper so todo. But it was also urged 
that the bishop had proceeded to push the examination beyond what 
the nature of the case required. Now, it was not for the court to 
determine as to the course of examination which the bishop should 
pursue, The bishop was the best judge of what might have been 
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necessary upon the occasion ; and the length, and purport, and tenour 
of the examination might very much depend updn the answers which 
he might receive from the gentleman under examination. Neither 
was it fit for the court to determine or give an opinion as to whether 
there was or was not a greater degree of courtesy or respect shown | 
upon one side or the other; and therefore the court left out of con- 
sideration all those observations which were not improperly made by 
the learned counsel in the opening of the case, upon the circumstances 
which led the bishop to suppose that Mr. Gorham held any unsound 
opinion upon any part of the doctrine or discipline of the church; or 
whether the bishop was proceeding without sufficient authority, upon 
bare suspicion, and without any information but what had been gained 
by him in the course of his correspondence with Mr. Gorham. All 
this might be very proper for counsel to insist upon in their argu- 
ment, but very improper for the court to attend to, because the 
decision of the court was called for upon weightier matters. The 
court was not called upon to notice what the bishop had said in any 
charge or letter addressed to his clergy or to Mr. Gorham himself, or 
to consider whether it was an offence in the diocese of Exeter to 
allude to the church as a national establishment, and to refer to 
tractarian principles as those which were objectionable in curates. 
Those were matters which did very well for declamation, and were 
calculated to raise in the minds of some people a prejudice, as show- 
ing that the bishop was actuated by improper motives, but which 
could have no weight with the court in coming to the decision which 
it was called upon to pronounce on the more weighty matters which 
were the subject of consideration, Dismicsing all these topics, then, 
from its mind—what was the question the court had to decide? He 
(the learned judge) had read what had been stated in the petitions, 
both on the one side and the other, and he concluded, as the counsel 
for Mr. Gorham had stated, that the question between the parties was 
as to the efficacy of baptismal regeneration in the case of infants only, 
and that it was confined solely to the question of the baptismal rege. 
neration of infants. He dismissed from consideration altogether the 
question of regeneration of adults by baptism; it being admitted on 
the part of the bishop, that in the case of adults, the efficacy of baptism 
depended on the faith and repentance of the parties baptized, and on 
the sincerity of their professions and promises. But although the 
question was admitted to be confined to that single point, the doctrine 
ot adult and infant baptism were so mixed up in the examination, that 
it was almost impossible to separate the two so as to ascertain which 
part of the argument applied to the one and which part of it to the 
other; and, indeed, Mr. Gorham himself said, that the baptism of 
adults and the baptism of infants could not be dissevered. The point, 
however, to which the consideration of the court was to be confined, 
was infant regeneration, and on that point the court was left to find 
its way amongst the mass of questions and answers in the book in 
order to decide what was the doctrine which Mr. Gorham believed, 
and what was the doctrine he impugned. He might here state, that 
le was most anxious to have it distinctly understood, that he spccifi- 
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cally guarded himself against being supposed as giving any opinion as 
to the disputed point between the two parties. [le was not called 
upon to pronounce an opinion whether the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration in the case of infants was or was not a clearly Christian 
doctrine. It was not within the province of the court to institute an 
inquiry of that sort; all the court was called upon to do was, to 
endeavour to ascertain whether the church had determined anything 
on the subject, and, having done so, to pronounce its decision accord. 
ingly. ‘The court was bound to administer the law as it found it laid 
down, and not to give any opinion as to what the law ought to be; 
and, therefore, he was most anxious that it should be perfectly under- 
stood, that in the observations he was about to make, he should con- 
fine himself wholly to the doctrines of the church so far as he was 
capable of ascertaining them, without any intention to extend them to 
scriptural interpretation. Now, the first question which presented 
itself to the observation of the court was, whether the chureh had 
pronounced any opinion on the point; and if so, what? And that 
gave rise to another question—viz., from what source was the court 
to derive information as to the doctrines of the Church of England ¢ 
Now, the Bishop of Exeter imputed to Mr. Gorham that he held and 
avowed opinions on the subject of the efficacy of baptism which were 
opposed to the doctrines of the church as they were set forth in’ her 
formula. Mr. Gorham denied this, and contended that his opinions 
were in exact conformity with those of the Church of Ingland, as 
contained in her articles, and in perfect aecordance with the inten- 
tious of the formule of the chureh. Now, a great deal of learning 
and ingenious argument had been applied to the discussion of this part 
of the case, as was naturally to be expected, from the bearing it 
might possibly have on the ultimate decision of the question by the 
court. Mr. Gorham took his stand principally on the articles ; there 
Mr. Gorham declared he tock his stand, and that he would not be 
driven from them; that he would go so far only as the ehureh had 
expressed its opinion, and that, when the church was silent, he would 
not speak. Mr. Gorham then took his stand on the Articles of the 
Chureh of England. Now the next point to be considered was the 
questions originally addressed to Mr, Gorham by the bishop, and he 
(the learned judge) thought it might not be improper to state here 
what was the course of the examination adopted by the bishop, and 
the answers which he received to the several questions he put to Mr. 
Gorham. Ie thought the very first question addressed by the bishop 
to Mr. Gorham would throw some light on the cause of the protracted 
length of the examination to which Mr. Gorham had been subjected, 
and to the very particular and precise manner in which the bishop was 
obliged to frame his questions in order to obtain from Mr. Gorham 
direct and specific answers to them. The first of these questions, 
which appeared in page 63 of the book, was “ Prove from Scripture 
that baptism and the supper of the Lord are severally necessary to 
salvation—tirst, of baptism ; secondly, of the Lord's Suppe r.” Now 
here it was evident that the bishop had not put the question ina form 
that would draw out a specitic answer as to the doctrine of the church 
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upon the necessity of the sacraments of baptism and the Lord's 
Supper. Mr. Gorham was perfectly well aware of the slip which the 
bishop had made, and his counsel took advantage of that slip to show 
that his lordship was wrong, and that he was obliged to correct his 
error in the next question. To this question, however, Mr. Gorham 
answered, and truly answered, “Ido not find in Scripture that the 
necessity of baptism to salvation is declared in terms so absolute as 
this proposition.”’ Then came a long discussion upon the question of 
baptism, in which Mr. Gorham referred to the words of Seripture : 
“ Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God,” and said, “If the allusion be to baptism 
(which, however, had not then been instituted,) it undoubtedly 
affirms the necessity of complying with that solemn institution where 
no unavoidable impediment intervenes. Having been ordained of 
Christ, it cannot be slighted without the awful consequences of dis- 
obedience to his express command. But it does not appear to me 
that the being ‘born of water,’ and the being ‘born of the Spirit,’ 
are so indissolubly tied together by this declaration, that each is 
equally and in the same sense necessary to salvation. This view is 
confirmed by the fact that the expression, ‘born again,’ is used in 
this discourse in verses 3, 6, 7, 8, without any reference to being 
‘born of water,’ but twice with express mention of being ‘ born of the 
Spirit,” as the great essential requisite. It is confirmed also by verses 
16, 17, where ¢ everlasting life’ and salvation are positively connected 
with ‘belief’ in the Son of God’ without reference to baptism; as if 
for the very purpose of showing that faith is an indispensable and 
essential condition, but that baptism is only generally necessary, a 
condition to be dutifully performed. Precisely the same conclusion 
must be drawn from the terms used by our Lord in his express insti- 
tution of baptism :—* He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved.’ 
(Mark, xvi. 16.) ‘The general connexion between the sign which Te 
has ordained for admission into his church, and the faith which that 
sign certifies, is here distinetly affirmed. But our Lord adds, ‘ He 
that believeth not shall be damned. Here exclusion from everlasting 
salvation is grounded, not on the omission of baptism, but on the 
withholding belief in the Son of God.” ‘Then he went on to say— 
“ The participation of the Supper of the Lord is stated in Seripture in 
the same manner as generally necessary, not essentially requisite, to 
salvation.” Now the manner in which this answer was given showed 
the bishop that he must be precise in putting his questions, and aeccord- 
ingly he proceeded in the next question to say, “ Does our church 
hold, and do you hold, that baptism and the Supper of the Lord are 
generally necessary to salvation, in terms as absolute as (Ais proposi- 
tions” Answer—“ Our church does hold this doctrine, and 
hold it of course.’ The third question was, “ Does our chureh 
hold, and do you hold, that by the express words of our Lord, 
‘Exeept a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God,’ we may perceive the great necessity of the 
sacrament of baptism where it may be had?’ The answer was— 
“The church states this in her service for adult baptism ;"’ then he 
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referred to the 36th canon, and concluded by saying, “ Your lords ship 
has already had my subscription to this acknowledgment on my insti- 
tution to St. Just; for my assent to the w hole Book of Common 
Prayer includes my assent to this part of it.” In the fourth question 
he was asked—“ In the Homily of Common Prayer and the Sacra- 
ments, it is said, that ‘ according to the exact signification of a sacra- 
ment, baptism and the Supper of the Lord are visible signs, expressly 
commanded in the New Testament, whereunto is annexed the Promise 
of free forgiveness of our sins, and of our holiness and joining in 
Christ... Do you hold this to be godly and wholesome doctrine :" 
His answer was, “ My subscription to the articles, and among them 
to the 35th, appears to me to involve a sufficient reply to this ques- 
tion. I prefer, and I claim the privilege of giving my assent to the 
two books of homilies generally, as containing ‘ godly and wholesome 
doctrine, and necessary for these times,’ to my basing any particular 
doctrine upon any detached sentence taken out of those books. In 
claiming this privilege, I by no means intend to intimate that I ¢ assent 
with reserve’ to this passage. On the contrary, I consider it as 
expressing a wholesome truth, when fairly construed ; but as it has 
been often adduced, in controversies on the efficacy of the sacrament, 

in a sense in which I do not believe the compiler of that excellent 
homily to have written it, my consent could not be given to it bya 
naked athrmative without explanatory matter. Consecutive questions, 
framed with a bearing on a particular controversy, replied to without 
many collateral explanations, might elicit apparent, and only apparent 
admissions, which would not correctly represent the doctrine of the 
church, To prevent the possibility of misapprehension as to my reply 
to this passage, or others to which I may have to return a similar 
answer, I add, that I fully assent to the wholesome truth contained in 
this quotation, when fairly brought into connexion wita the articles 
of our church on the nature and efficacy of the sacraments.” ‘The 
words “articles of our church,” were printed in capitals, as showing 
that Mr. Gorham stood upon the articles as the standard of his 
opinions. Then followed the questions which raised the point now 
under the consideration of the court. The fifth, sixth, and seventh 
questions were put by the bishop in this 5. Does our 
church hold, and do you hold, that every infant baptized by a lawful 


minister with water, in the name of the Father ,and of the Son, and of 


the Holy Ghost, is made by God in such baptism a member of Clirist, 
a child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven?” Q. 6. 
* Does our church hold, and do you hold, ‘that such children by the 
laver of regeneration in baptism are received into the number of the 
children of God and heirs of everlasting lifes’ Q.7. “ Does our 


church hold, and do you hold, that all infants so baptized are born 


again of water and of the Holy Ghost?” Mr. Gorham answered :— 


* As these three questions all imply the same description of answer, i 
will discuss them together; and, generally, I reply that these propo- 
sitions being stated in the precise words of the ritual services, or of 
the C atechism, undoubtedly must be held by every honest member of 
the church to ‘contain in them nothing contrary to the Word of God, 
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or to sound doctrine, or which a godly man may not with a good bia. 
conscience use and submit unto, or which is rot fairly defensible, . . oor. 
if it shall be allowed such just and favourable construction as in com- tf ys 
mon equity ought to be allowed to all human writings, especially such ue " 
as are set forth by authority.” (Preface to the Book of Common > ee 
Prayer.)’ Now, here it appeared that Mr. Gorham did not give a a . 
precise answer to the questions which were proposed to him. He Te 
answered that the propositions contained nothing contrary to the Word : 
of God, or to sound doctrine, or which a godly man might not with a ee 
good conscience use and submit unto, or which was not fairly defen. ee 2 
sible; but then he qualified it by saying, “if it shall be allowed such et 
just and favourable construction as in common equity ought to be ae 
allowed to all human writings, especially such as are set forth by me 
authority.” Then he said, “ the ‘just and favourable construction’ of Paco, 
passages like these, (occurring in services intended for popular use,) rs eg 
which, taken in their naked verbality, might appear to contradict the as 
clearest statements of Scripture, and the church herself, must be 
sought chiefly—1l, by bringing them into juxtaposition with the pre- 
cise and dogmatical teaching of the church in her explicit standard i 
of doctrine, the Thirty-nine Articles ; in the next place, 2, by com- : i ; 
paring the various parts of her formularies with each other; and, col- a a 
laterally, 3, by ascertaining the views of those by whom her services = 
were reformed, and her articles sanctioned.” — Here then arose a very ty tog 
important question—whether the opinions and views of “fthose by te 


whom our church services were reformed and her articles sanctioned” 
could be taken to give a construction to words which, by their import Mike: 
and general and common acceptation, bore a different construction Bel 
from that of the individual reformers; or, in other words, whether | 
the opinions of the individual reformers could be taken in opposition 
to the precise and plain declarations which were made in the formu- 
laries and articles of the church. This formed a great part of the 
discussion of the case on behalf of Mr. Gorham, and much learning 
was displayed for the purpose of showing what were the opinions of 
the reformers of the church, by which opinions, as was contended, the 
formularies of the church must be construed ; that the reformers were 
Calvinists ; that they entertained Calvinian opinions ; that as they did 
so, the articles framed by them must be construed with relation to 
Calvinian principles; that they must be supposed to have been 
governed by those principles in drawing up the formularies and ritual 
of the chureh, and that, whatever the expressions made use of, they 
must be taken in the Calvinian sense, and not in the sense to which 
their plain import and signification to a common anderstanding would 
lead. The court would not, however, further allude to this question 
at present, but content itself with having stated the meaning of Mr. 
Gorham and his counsel, that one mode of ascertaining the construc- 
tion to be put upon the articles of the church would be the views of 
those by whom the articles were sanctioned. Then Mr. Gorham went 
on to explain his views as to the points contained in the three ques- 
tions: but it was not necessary for the court to follow him through 
his different statements, and the purpose for which it referred to them 
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now was, to show what was the question which the bishop proposed 
to raise; confining it to the question of infant baptism, and not 
te extending it to the baptism of adults. Looking at the mode in which 
the opinions of the church were to be ascertained, no one could doubt 
that the Thirty-nine Articles should first be consulted, and if they 
were not silent upon any particular point, and if the words made use 
| of were not doubtful, that there would be no occasion to search fur- 
- i” ther. The learned counsel had quoted the opinion of Rogers, chap- 
t lain to Archbishop Bancroft, who said, “ The purpose of our church 
y is best known by the doctrine which she doth profess, the doctrine 
by the Thirty-nine Articles established by Act of Parliament, the 
articles by the words whereby they are expressed.” To the same 
| effect were the passages he quoted from other writers—from Bishop 
. Hall, from Bishop Burnet, and from Archbishop Whitgift. A quota- 
. tion was also made from Bishop Prideaux, which went to show that 
the doctrine of the Church of England was contained in the Thirty- 
nine Articles, and that, whatever the opinions of private persons . 
might be, this was the standard by which the sense of the church was 
to be taken. Primd-facie, then, the Thirty-nine Articles were the 
standard of doctrine; they were framed for the express purpose of 
preventing diversity of opinion ; and certainly they were first to be 


considered and applied to in ende ‘avouring to ascertain the doctrine 


: of the church, But if they fell short, or were silent upon any parti- 

' cular point, what then should be resorted to? Should they resort to , 

the opinions of those by whom the articles had been framed, or to 
other declarations of the church 2? It had been most cle ‘arly and dis- 

tinctly stated, upon the high authority of Bishop Burnet, that the 


truest indication of the sense of the church was to be taken from her 
language in her public offices ; that the doctrines of the church were 
best understood by her formularies; and the same observation was 
made by Dr Waterland. They both agreed that this was the true 
criterion by which doubtful or ambiguous expressions were to be con- 
strued. Hle might add, that the same doctrine was held by Lord 
Brougham in delivering the opinion of the Judicial Committee of | 
Privy Council in the case of © Escott and Mastin,” reported in the 

4th volume of Moore’s Reports, p. 102 or 104.) That opinion showed | 
that the public declarations of the church were to be those by which 


the law should be applied, and that the private opinions of individuals, 
however eminent for their piety, 


learning, and station, were not to 
have any consideration with the court, but simply the public aets and 


declarations of the church. Under these circumstances, came the 
question, was there anything doubtful in the present ease upon which 
it was necessary to refer to other authority than the Thirty- nine 
Articles? The 25th article was that into which the court was now 
to inquire. It stated, that “saer uments ordained of Christ be not ouly 
badges or tokens of Christian men’s rrofession, but rather the be 
certain sure witnesses and effectual signs of grace, and God's 


will towards us, by the which He doth work invisibly in us, and doth 
not only quicken, ‘but also stre ngthen and contirm our faith in Him. 
There are two sacraments ordained of Christ our Lord in the Gospel 
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that is to say, baptism and the supper of the Lord.” And “ the saera- 
ments were not ordained of Christ to be g: azed upon, or to be carried 
about, but that we should duly use them. And in such only as 
worthily receive the same they have also a wholesome effect or opera- 
tion; but they that receive them unworthily, purchase to themselves 
damnation, as St. Paul saith.” It had been suggested that this simply 
applied to the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, but he would take it 
to apply to both, inasmuch as the worthy reception was, according to 
the doctrine of the church, equally necessary to the reception of bap- 
tism as to the Supper of the Lord. But here the article left it doubtful 
what a worthy reception was. Faith and repentance, said Mr, Gor- 
ham, were pre-requisites to the reception of baptism as well as the 
Lord’s Supper, but that was not to be found laid down in this article. 
It must, therefore, be sought elsewhere. The 27th article stated, that 
“baptism is not only a sign of profession and mark of difference, 
whereby Christian men are discerned from others that be not christ- 
ened, but it is also a sign of regeneration or new birth, whereby as by 
an instrument, they that receive baptism rightly, are grafted into the 
church ; the promises of forgiveness of sin, and of our adoption to be 
the sons of God by the Holy Ghost, are visibly signed and. sealed ; 
faith is confirmed and grace increased by virtue of prayer unto God.” 
And the article concluded thus :—* The baptism of young children 
is anywise to be retained in the church as most agreeable to the insti- 


tution of Christ.”” Now, the first difficulty that arose here was, if 


faith was to be confirmed and grace increased by virtue of prayer to 
God, how was it that young children were to be baptized? They 
had had neither faith nor repentance—they could not have faith, 
because they knew not the promises—they could not have repent- 
ance, because they had no actual sin. So that it was upon a com- 
parison of these two articles that the doubt arose, and which doubt 
was to be solved by reference to some other authority. What, then, 
was that authority to be? Was it to be the authority of private 
individuals? He apprehended that what he had already stated was 
sufficient to dispose of this, and that the declarations of the church 
must be applied to for an explanation of what was meant by worthy 
reception, regeneration, and the direction that the baptism of young 
children should be retained as most agreeable to the institution of 
Christ, of how young children were to be grafted into the chureh, 
and to whom the promises of forgiveness of sin and adoption to be 
the sons of God by the Holy Ghost were visibly signed and sealed. 
Mr. Gorham contended, and it was insisted upon by his counsel, that 
children born in sin could not be worthy recipients, and could not 
receive the rite with any beneficial effect. His 15th answer was— 
“Our church holds, and I hold, that no spiritual grace is conveyed 
in baptism, except to worthy recipients ; and as infants are by nature 
unworthy re cipients, being born in sin, and the children of wrath, 
they cannot receive any benefit from baptism, except there shall have 
been a prevenient act of grace to make them worthy. Baptism is the 
sign or seal, either of the grace already given, or of the re pentance 


and faith which are stipulated and must be hereafter exercised.” The 
2n2 
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ISth question was—“ Has the church not declared her mind, that 
infants baptized by a lawful minister, in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, do receive the spiritual grace of 
baptism, even if they have not entered into the stipulations by their 
representatives 7” And the answer was—“ The church has declared 
that to infants privately baptized the grace and mercy of Christ is not 
denied. In this case of emergency I consider that stipulations, though 
not formally made by sponsors, are made by implication through those 
who earnestly desire their baptism, and by the person who administers 
it, which implied stipulations the church requires to be formally 
adopted as soon as the circumstances will suffer it. The case of 
‘ present exigence’ cannot, therefore, be fairly urged as an exception 
to the requirements of the chureh.”’ The bishop followed up this 
with another question—* Does the church hold, and do you hold, 
that infants so baptized are regenerated, independently of the stipula- 
tion made by their representatives, or by any others for them?” Mr, 
Gorham answered, “If such infants die before they commit ‘ actual 
sin,’ the church holds, and I hold, that they are undoubtedly saved, 
and, therefore, they must have been regenerated by an act of grace 
prevenient to their baptism, in order to make them worthy pockpients 
of that sacrament. This case is ruled by the church. But if the 
infant lives to a period in which it can commit actual sin, the decla- 
ration of regeneration must be construed according to the hypothe- 
tical principles which T have stated in my replies to questions 5, 6, 
and 7,"" Now, it was not for the court to deny or controvert the 
three suppositions to which Mr. Gorham resorted: but his position 
was, that it was not through baptism that the grace was conferred, 
And here the authorities must be looked into upon which the court 
was to rely—and the first was, the public office of baptism of infants. 
The church directed that the people were to be admonished that it 
was most convenient that baptism should not be administered but on 
Sundays and other holy days, when the most number of people came 
togethe r, as well for that the congregation there present might testify 
the receiving of them that were newly baptized into the number of 
Christ's church, as, also, because, in the baptism of infants, every 
man present might be put in remembrance of his own profession made 
to God in his baptism. ‘The learned judge, having read the principal 
portion of the service for the public baptism of infants, proceeded to 
say it was alleged that all this was done on the hypothesis that the 
child would do all that was promised for him by his godfathers and 
godmothers; but that did not appear to the court to be the true con- 
struction. The child was the person now spoken of, and not the adult. 
The bishop admitted that in the case of adults the declarations were 
all on the hypothesis that the adults were sincere in their professions 
of faith and repentance, and the promises they made. But the decla- 
ration in the public baptism of infants was clearly, distinetly, and 
positively, that by baptism the child was regenerated, and thanks 
were returned to God for the same, and the godfathers and god- 
mothers were instructed in the performance of their duty. With 
regard to the private baptism of infants, it was contended that it was 
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fur eases of exigence, and that, therefore, nothing in respect of the 
efficacy of baptism was to be drawn from it; but surely, if it were for 
cases of exigence, the church intended to declare that the child thus 
baptized was entitled to all the benefits which an infant baptized in 
full health, and with the performance of the full service, would be 
entitled to upon his baptism; otherwise, why did the church declare 
that as many of the prayers as the exigence of the case would suffer 
were to be used? And here, also, after baptism, thanks were to be 
given to God that it had pleased him to regenerate the infant with 
His Holy Spirit, to receive him as His own child by adoption, and 
to incorporate him into His Holy Church, It was clearly the inten- 
tion of the church, therefore, that the child who was privately baptized 
should receive the same benefits as if the godfathers and godmothers 
had made promises on his behalf, and the rite had been performed in 
public. What room was there, then, for stating that the baptism of 
infants was founded upon an hypothesis? ‘True, if the child after- 
wards committed actual sin, he might lose the benefits of his baptism, 
and require faith and repentance for his regeneration ; but here was 
the express declaration of the church, that children who were baptized 
dying before they committed actual sin were undoubtedly saved. 
Adults, however, must, when baptized, be sincere in their intentions 
to fulfil all their engagements, or else they would not have received 
the rite worthily ; but infants were saved if they died before commit- 
ting actual sin. ‘The two services—that for adults and that for infants, 
were essentially and substantially distinct. When the child was asked 
in the Catechism who gave him his name, he replied that it was given 
him by his godfathers and godmothers in baptism, wherein he was 
made an inheritor of eternal life: and the child afterwards returned 
thanks to the Almighty for having thus called him to a state of salva- 
tion. The church declared that two sacraments only were necessary 
to salvation—the Lord’s Supper and baptism, which were the outward 
and visible signs of inward spiritual grace, having been born in sin, 
but made safe for salvation by the grace of the Holy Ghost in the 
act of baptism, After the child had been baptized, he was confirmed 
by the bishop, when the exhortation was that the children might with 
their own mouth take upon themselves what their godfathers and god- 
mothers had promised for them; and the prayer, in so many words, 
sought the blessing of God on those children who had been regene- 
rated in baptism by the Holy Ghost, and whose sins were all forgiven, 
From all the quotations that he had read, it appeared to him that the 
doctrine of regeneration was not at all hypothetical, but a doctrine 
clearly taught by the church, But what was meant by the term 
regeneration. It was plainly by water, and the communication of the 
grace of the Holy Ghost. It appeared to him, that regeneration did 
hot mean such a change of state as would amount almost to justifica- 
tion, from which the person so regenerated could never finally fall; 
but that it meant such a change of state and character that he was 
converted from a child of wrath to a child of grace, and made a 
member of Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom 
of heaven. ‘True, he was called a child of God, but he might fall 
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away and commit sin, and persist in that sin, and die without faith 
and repentance, in which case the benetit of baptism would be lost; 
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but in the case of those who died atter baptism, and before committing 


actual sin, they were saved. ‘The court, therefore, upon this part of 


the case, entertained no doubt that the infant was regenerated in and 
through the medium of baptism. This being so, what was the next 
question to be considered by the court? Reference had been made 
to the burial service, which committed the dead person to the earth 
upon the hypothesis of a sure and certain hope of the resurrection. 
But it did not appear to him that any strength in favour of the argu- 
ment was to be deduced from this, or that there was anything in the 
Book of Common Prayer which was contrary to the articles ; and the 
articles were certainly in conformity with the Seriptures. The next 
point urged by counsel was that the reformers themselves were Cal- 
vinists, and could not have intended to make a declaration in such 
positive terms as the words employed in the baptismal service, as to 
the state of regeneration in which children were placed by baptism. 
The learned judge then referred to the opinions maintained by Cran- 
mer, Latimer, Ridley, Peter Martyr, Martin Bucer, and Beza, upon 
the doctrines of predestination, clection, tinal perseverance, and repro- 
bation, which were all doctrines of Calvin, and observed, that whether 
the reformers embraced the whole of them or not was a matter of very 
niuch dispute. ‘Phe learned counsel said that, so far as predestination 
and election were concerned, the 17th article of the church deter- 
mined the question. Now, that article recited that © predestination 
to life is the ev verlasting purpose of God, ) he ‘Tre by, be fore the founda- 
tions of the world were "laid, he hath constantly decreed by his counsel, 
secret to us, to deliver from curse and damnation those whom he hath 
chosen in Christ out of mankind, and to bring them by Christ to 
everlasting salvation as vessels made to honour.” But instead of going 
on to say that this was an article of faith, it stated that, “ as the godly 
consideration of predestination and our election in Christ is full « 
sweet, pleasant, and unspeakable comtort to godly persons, and a 
as feel in themselves the working of the spirit of Christ, &e., so fer 
curious and carnal persons, lacking the spirit of Christ, to have con- 
tinually before their eyes the sentence of God's predestination is a 
most dan; gerous downfall, whe reby the devil doth thrust them either 
into desperation or into recklessness of most unclean living, no less 
perilous than desperation, Furthermore, we must receive God's pro- 
mises in such wise as they be generally set forth to us in Holy Serip- 
ture, and, in our doings, that will of God is to be followed which 
» have expressly declared unto us in the Word of God.” So that, 
in ‘fact, they determined nothing as to predestination and election ; 
and it appeared that these questions were left open, in order that both 
parties might be embraced in the church. These doctrines of Calvin 
were carried to their full extent by Bishop Hopkins, but not so far by 
many other equally enlightene d persons, especially Latimer and 
Ridley. If the doctrine of the church was that persons predestined 
were sure to be saved, trrespeetive of their character, then there could 
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that prayer would be useless, as, being predestined to salvation: by 
election, they must of necessity be saved; and if they were not elected 
of God, then prayer would be equally useless, as nothing could alter 
God's determination respecting them. But he could not collect, even 
from the passages cited by the learned counsel, that this was the doc- 
trine of Cranmer, Ridley, ‘and Latimer: and if it was to be considered 
as the doctrine of the Chureh of England that election and predesti- 
nation were articles of faith, certainly the reformers had not, as a 
body, declared that to be their opinion. Ile came to the conclusion, 
therefore, that the court would have to determine upon the acts of 
the church publicly declared as the act of the whole body of reformers, 
aud not upon the opinions of individuals. Private opinions must not 
be taken as authority. They could have no weight unless the words 
themselves were incapable of being construed in a plain and literal 
sense, If the words were ambiguous, then it might be right and 
proper to revert to those private opinions; but as long as the articles 
and services of the chureh were reconcileable, and not only reconcile- 
able, but necessarily consistent with the general and literal interpre- 
tation of the words, they were not at liberty to put any new interpre- 
tation upon them, ‘They must take those doctrines aud expressions in 
their true and literal sense, and not construe them by resorting to the 
private opinions of individuals. ‘This would, therefore, dispose of that 
part of the question so far as the court was concerned. Now he was 
not aware that it was necessary for the court to occupy much more 
tine upon the question which had arisen here. ‘The point to be 
ascertained was, was the doctrine of the Church of England that of 
the baptismal regeneration of infants or not? Another point to be 
determined was, did Mr. Gorham deny it was? He (the learned 
judge) said it was clear from the passages he had read, and from the 
Whole tenour of the examination, and of the learned counsel’s argu- 
ment upon it, that he did oppose this article of baptismal regeneration. 
Children presented no obstacle, and received the benefit of baptismal 
regeneration whatever it might be. It was a spiritual regeneration 
according to the words of the formularies of the church; and, there- 
fore, if this was the doctrine of the Church of England, which undoubt- 
edly it was declared to be, that children baptized were regenerated and 

saved if they died without committing actual sin, then Mr. Gorham 
h: ad maintained doctrines which were opposed to the doctrines of the 
church, And then the question was, had the bishop shown sufficient 
reason for not instituting Mr. Gorham to the benefice ? Now, he was 
of opinion that Mr. Gorham had maintained a doctrine that was 
opposed to the doctrines of the Church of England; that the bishop 
had shown sufticient cause why he had not instituted Mr, Gorham to 
the benefice ; and that, therefore, the bishop must be dismissed, and 
dismissed with costs. 

Mr. Bowdler, the proctor for Mr. Gorham, begged to inform the 
court, on behalf of his client’s counsel, that an appeal would imme- 
diately be prosecuted against the decision of the court, 

Sir HE. J. Pust declared that he fully expected that an appeal would 
be made against his decision. He did not wish the burden of finally 
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determining so important a case to remain upon his shoulders. Had 
he not expected that an appeal would be made, he should have 
requested the assistance of the Chancellor of the Bishop of London ; 
but he had not done so,as he was aware that he would be called upon 
to give his assistance as a member of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. 

The reading of the judgment occupied four hours. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE, 


ADDREsS OF THE REV. T. R. ROBINSON. 


We have great gratification in being able to furnish our readers 
with what we hope will be found a correct report of the deeply 
interesting address of Dr. Robinson at the meeting of the British 
Association, Dr. Robinson, as it is well known in the scientific 
world, is not more distinguished as an astronomer and mathemati- 
cian, than by his extr: aordinary power of presenting the results of the 
most profound i Investigations in an attractive and intelligible form. 
Several years ago, the Observatory of Armagh was placed under 
the superintendence of Dr. Robinson, by the present Archbishop 
of Armagh, and those who have had the pleasure of visiting the 
Observatory, are not likely to forget the gratification they” have 
derived both from an inspection of the splendid instruments for 
which the Observatory is indebted to the munificence of the Arch- 
bishop, and from. the: deeply interesting information Dr. Robin- 
son is always so ready to communicate. Yet, known and valued 
as Dr. Robinson is in his present appointment, he is not in the 
place for which his rare combination of abilities and attainments 
so pre-eminently quality him. Uf the advancement of science and 
learning, and the efficiency of academic discipline i in Ireland had 
been the object of statesmen, instead of the strengthening of a 
political party, or the discharge of ministerial obligations, Dr. 
Robinson would long since have been Provost of his College, 
and in his proper position (as far as the interests of learning 


and education are concerned) at the head of the University of 
Dublin. 


The Association held its first General Meeting in the Town Hall, 
at eight o'clock on Wednesday evening. ‘The attendance was tolerably 
numerous, ‘The chair was taken by the re tiring President, the Mar- 
quis of Northampton. — His lords ship, in the course of a brief address, 
expressed his satisfaction that the Association again held its meeting 
in Birmingham ; and having warmly eulogized the President elect for 
the ability and talent which he had displayed in his scientific researches, 
introduced that gentleman to the meeting, and retired, 
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The Rev. T, Romney Robinson, who then took the chair, proceeded 
to address the meeting as follows:—_ - 


The President's Address. 

If I thought only of myself, the embarrassment which, in taking : ay 
the place to which you have called me, I feel would be much increased ma 
by the way in which my predecessor has spoken of me, Hitherto it ae 
has been filled by men illustrious in the senate or the field, heads of 
the societies which are the centres of our scientific life, and lodestars oe 
of the great institutions which have been through many ages the a 
guides of our nation in the progress of intellectual cultivation. Against ae 
such men, if I weigh myself, I know not how much I must be found ee 
wanting. But I trust I may be permitted to regard myself as the | 
type of ahumbler but not useless class, for whom this Association 
was especially devised, and whom it enables to add their tribute to B 
swell the general store. For it is not like the forbidden ground of re. 
Romance, a region where heroes only can tread; it is not a mere ee , 
instrument for collecting into a focus the light of the suns of the { ch 
intellectual sky. It is rather like those machines which unite the | ee 
power of many, singly weak, but achieving by the union works which a 
would overtask the strength of the mightiest individual. In one thing 7 
only I will venture to take to myself as not unmerited the praise of ae 
Lord Northampton. In zeal for the welfare of this Association, in : iif 
intense interest for the accomplishment of its objects I yield to none; i 
and if these may suffice, 1 hope I shall not be found unworthy of the 

trust you repose in me. 
Yet, it is no common responsibility with which you have charged 
me; for this Association is one of the great powers which the altering 
phases of the world have called into action. Yet afew years since 
and it could not have existed; and even now some persons are found 
unable to appreciate its results or understand its purpose. In fact, 
as the invention of a new machine or process of manufacture is evi- 
dence that the old is becoming inadequate to meet the demand which 
it formerly satisfied, so the feelings which have so successfully called 
iuto being our Association here and similar institutions abroad may 
be regarded as a proof that the existing agencies for the development 
of scientific knowledge were becoming unequal to their work, and 
that some higher power must be sought, of energy commensurate to 

the increasing pressure. Such a power, I think, it isnow certain that 
we afford. It is possible that the form of this great experiment may 
receive some modification ; for example, that it may involve a yet 
wider application of the mighty principle on which it is based, and 
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become a union not only of persons but of institutions. But we have . 
established beyond doubt that it is a trial in the right direction, that 4 
its principle is the true one, the principle of Association. It may, : 


perhaps, seem trivial to attach importance to such an assertion; in 
commercial enterprise, in manufactures, in polities, its truth is univer- 
sally confessed ; what, then, is there new in applying it to science ? 
Nothing, assuredly : in fact science, at least physical science, owes to 7? 
it almost its very existence, and certainly its progress ; and the wonder yh 
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is that none seem to have fully comprehended this before the founders 
of the British Association. Observe, that though physical science is 
of recent birth, physical knowledge has been an object of desire from 
the very origin of our race. Some have followed it for the sake of 
the powers which it conferred, and some from the high instinct which 
reveals to a noble mind the beauty and majesty of such pursuits. In 
the first glimmer of history, the astronomy of the Assyrian Magi 

looms through the darkness; the geometry which might have been 
its champion and guide appears in no feeble development almost in 
the fabulous antiquity of India. The sepulchres of Etruria and 
Egypt, the palaces of Nineveh, are giving up to us relics of art that 
imply in high perfection the existence of that practical chemistry 
which was transmitted to us through their Arabian successors. When 
we look at the marvellous architecture of the middle ages, we tind a 
mastery of the principles of equilibrium and pressure that fills the 
mind capable of appreciating it with delight beyond even what its 
surpassing beauty inspires ; and we know from the writings of Roger 

Bacon and Kircher that many facts of experimental physics were 
current in the cloister. The elements were in existence, but some 
power was wanting which would combine them into a body and give 
it life. ‘That power was free, open, honest association. Not intel- 
lectual energy or acuteness: the Greeks possessed that to an extent 
never perhaps equalled by any other people—but they were made 
incapable of steady union for any purpose by the strange elements of 
repulsion which seemed inherent in their nature, and split their philo- 
sophers into sects, their nation into fragments, Elsewhere the sepa- 
ration was still wider; the priestly castes of old, the conventual 
clergy and masonic societies of more recent times could not coalesce 
with the rest of the world in the union which I hold to be essential 
to the growth of science. Therefore, however extensive their know- 
ledge (and they knew more than is generally supposed), it never 
ripened into general principles; it even became corrupt in the dull 
stagnation of the mystery in which it was buried—an instrument of 
superstition or imposture, a delusion to its possessors themselves. 
Astronomy became astrology—chemistry, alchemy—natural philo- 
sophy, magic. Brewster has shown how the concave mirror brought 
up an apparition when it would—and Boutigny has revealed how the 
repulsive energies of heat ministered to the iniquity of the ordeal. 
But this period of isolated labour, under which the intellectual domain 
of our race lay so long fallow, closed at last; and the principle of 
association revealed itself at one of the epochs of that movement which 
from time to time stirs up the region of mind as those of geology do 
the earth at the commencement of some great formation. To borrow 
from that science an illustration—the reign of reptiles and monsters 
gave way to higher beings that soared in the sky; the dominion of 
Aristotle and the schoolmen disappeared before the age of Copernicus, 

Kepler, Galileo, and Bacon, From the fifteenth century downwards 
we find the philosophers of Europe beginning to be worthy of that 
name. Lovers of knowledge, instead of wrapping up their discoveries 
in secrecy, using them as a means of influence over the ignorant, or 
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brooding on them as food for haughty selt-love, we find them forming 
a brotherhood of knowledge, eager to communicate their inventions, 
applying to each other for instruction, and even disputing among 
themselves the honour of priority in successful research. If the 
Florentine astronomer still envelopes in cipher his observations of 
Venus and Saturn, it is lest a rival should anticipate what was neces- 
sary to perfect his discovery ; while the Monk of Oxford hides in a 
similar veil his knowledge of gunpowder to exalt himself in the opinion 
of the world, yet keep his secret. The step in advance was wide, and 
the onward progress was rapid. It is not merely that each discovery 
which is thus freely communicated becomes an imperishable addition 
to the treasury of human knowledge, but it is also a source of others, 
more numerous as it is more widely diffused—like a syngenesious 
flower, whose winged seeds would produce little if confined to the 
neighbourhood of their parent, but bear a thousand-fold when scattered 
over the land. He who first finds a physical fact or principle often 
fails to trace it to its full extent; pre-oceupied by some particular 
object of research, led by special views, he looks at it with reference 
to them alone—and were he sole labourer in the mine, much of its 
wealth might be lost. It may be too vast to be explored by the power 
of one mind, or within the limits of one life; or it may require aids 
aud appliances which solitary individuals do not possess ; to say nothing 
of what is still more important—the increase of energy which flows 
from the sympathy and admiration of a multitude. It is not too much 
to say that the progress of mankind in science during the two centuries 
to which I refer far exceeded what had been made during the fifty- 
six that preceded them; yet the force which impelled it was only 
partially and imperfectly exerted, and it was soon felt to be capable 
of far wider application, In this stage of its action the principle of 
association had operated only on a few mighty spirits whom the sense 
of kindred pursuits and powers linked together, but from whom their 
very transcendence kept their humbler fellows at a reverential dis- 
tance. It was necessary that these also should be included in its 
bond—and the age of societies began. By condensing into a multitude 
of local centres the activity which was weakened in its diffusion, that 
privilege of labouring to extend the boundaries of knowledge which 
had been the glory of a chosen few was extended to a multitude ; 
socicties devoted to this object arose in different countries, varying in 
constitution and form, but all emanating from the same necessity of 
bringing united exertion to bear on what every passing year showed 
to be among the noblest objects of human existence. And in this 
they were eminently successful; strong in numbers, they were stronger 
in local concentration ; their definite and permanent organization was 
4 source of life and power, and the visible results of their activity 
were manifest to the world. In many instances they acquired a legal 
aud corporate existence, which gave them a hold on general opinion, 
and even on governments; their pecuniary resources and moral weight 
atiorded them the means of researches beyond the reach of ordinary 
inquirers, aud their exclusive character, whether limited by election 
ot by appointment, by making it an object of ambition to belong to 
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them, gained for their pursuits a popularity which their intrinsic worth 
might not so soon bave won. A still) more—perhaps their most— 
important feature is the principle of systematic publication, the value 
of which has gone on increasing to the present hour, and cannot be 
overrated. ‘Their transactions gave to the world not merely casual 
observations which might otherwise have perished, but elaborate inves. 
tigations, which probably would never have found a publisher in the 
ordinary course of trade—perhaps never have been undertaken had 
not this channel been open to their authors. It would be foreign to 
my purpose, even were it possible, to give you an account of the 
philosophical societies which have flourished, not merely in Europe, 
but in some of the most distant regions which her sons have reached 
as colonists or conquerors. A description of them would fill volumes 
—a record of their proceedings would be the history of scientific pro- 
gress for the last two centuries: I might say of science itself, for, in 
fact, they began with Newton, and he “stands like the sun in heaven; 
all is luminous after he has risen, all before darkness or twilight. 
Yet, while rendering to them the praise which their services have so 
well deserved, we must not forget that as they were called into exist- 
ence to meet a state of things which has passed away, so the altered 
condition of the human mind requires from them now a very different 
class of function from those which they discharged at first, and that 
circumstances may occur in which they may retard instead of advane- 
ing the progress of knowledge. That which I referred to as an original 
clement of their power is of this number—their restricted and local 
character: their very nature requires that they be placed in large 
towns or cities—and they cannot multiply their members beyond nar- 
row limits. ‘This was not injurious as long asa single room in a 
tavern was sufficient to hold all the philosophers of the metropolis, or 
the means of experiment and instruction were scarcely accessible out 
of its precincts. It is far otherwise now—when we count more thou- 
sands, and those, too, of higher standard in the ranks of science, than 
units could be reckoned at the beginning of last century, and when 
every day adds to their number. No possible extension of the great 
societies can meet this, even were they disposed to make it, which | 
believe they are not. On the contrary, there is among them a ten- 
deney to limit their admissions to men of high fame and proved attain- 
ments, and thus, in some degree, form an aristocracy of science. 
What, then, is to become of the rest -—are they to form provincial 
societies similarly organized > This, it seems to me, is but a retro- 
grade step; a violation of the great principle to which we owe our 
advance ; a breaking up into fragments of the energy which every 
effort should be made to associate into one mighty unity ; and how- 
ever valuable such societies are as auxiliaries, unless it be found pos- 
sible to link them by some principle of federation unto one great body 
without interfering with their self-government and independence, | 
fecl that much of the good which they are capable of effecting must be 
lost. Secondly, the increasing vastness of the field which we have to 
cultivate surpasses the powers ‘of any single body of labourers. Look, 
for instance, at the most illustrious of all, the Royal Society. At first, 
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as we see from its 7’ransactions, it was a mere collector of detached 
facts and observations, and for them teok even a wider range than is 
attempted by all our sections ; it collected, too, with little diserimina- 
tion—in that dawning of information it was not always possible to 
distinguish a pebble from a pearl. It soon, however, became fasti- 
dious; for it reached the point when it became more important to 
class and interpret than to collect—and the latter part of its otflice 
became subordinate to the other. By degrees, as its accumulating 
duties began to surpass its powers, we tind dissatisfaction appearing, 
and complaints that particular branches of science are neglected to 
favour others not so important. At last, the necessity of a division 
of work becomes apparent; a socicty splits off to devote itself to 
geology—another to astronomy—others to various branches of natural 
history—while the parent, like Trembley’s hydra, is miore active and 
powerful than before this division, That this process has increased 
our knowledge a hundred-fold will not be dispated by any who have 
watched its progress during the last thirty years; and yet it can 
scarcely be denied that, besides the chance of exciting hostile feclings 
between rival societies, itis open to another objection. ‘The ditferent 
branches of science cannot well be isolated—each depends on many 
others. Geology presses into its service not merely its special subject, 
but also the Geometry of Hopkins, the Botany of Lindley, and the 
Zoography of Owen and Agassiz. Astronomy must not only track 
the unseen with Adams and Leverrier, or fathom the Abysses of the 
sky with Herschel and Rosse—it must also visit the workshops of the 
machinist with Airy and Strave. And so of the rest—they cannot 
be disunited ; and therefore it is evident that some system must be 
found which, while it leaves unfettered the whole special organization 
of each society, shall yet combine their exertions, not merely with 
each other, but also with the great and ever inereasing multitude of 
fellow-labourers beyond their precincts. ‘Therefore, it was not merely 
a happy thought of the good and wise men who were the founders of 
the British Association which led to its existence ; this, or something 
equivalent, was a necessary result of the expansion of that principle 
whose course I have been tracing—and which must, ere long, have 
found some other development had they not turned it in this direction. 
It leaves untouched all that was previously available, and merely adds 
what experience had shown to be deficient. Thus we do not interfere 
in any way with any society; on the contrary, we identify ourselves 
with them as far as possible. We admit, as of right, the members of 
all chartered societies that publish transactions throughout our empire ; 
the officers and councils of philosophical institutions, and all their 
members who are recommended by those councils ; and our governing 
power, or general committee, is almost entirely derived from the same 
source; it is chiefly composed of * members who have printed papers 
in the transactions of any philosophical society, or of delegates from 
such societies or philosophical institutions.” We withdraw nothing 
from their transactions—our reports are of a totally different charac- 
ter; we, on the contrary, assist them—for many of the most valuable 
communications which those publications contain in latter years have 
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originated in the proceedings of our sections. Yet, though we have 
so much in common with them, it would be a gross error to confound 
us with them, or to imagine that any increase of their activity, or any 
change in their management, could supersede our office. Not the 
least important part of it refers to persons entirely unconnected with 
them, persons who have struggled after knowledge in difficulty and 
obseurity, whose diffidence would shrink from the distinetion belonging 
to such connexion ; or even who, without any scientific acquirements, 
have yet a reverence for them, a perception of their worth. Such we 
can count by thousands; and every one of them, I am confident, has 
been profited by the influence which we have exerted on his mind. 
We have gone still further, and admitted ladies as associates—exciting 
the surprise and perhaps scorn of those who think women fit only for 
household cares or showy accomplishments: and we have done well 
—for without referring to Mrs. Somerville, Mrs. Marcet, or others 
whom | would name were they not present, 1 have myself known 
some whose proficiency in several of our departments might have put 
many an F.R.S. to shame, who were not to be surpassed in all the 
graces of their sex, and were perfect in all the relations of domestic 
life. Man cannot ascend in the seale of intellectual power unless 
woman rises with him. Another advantage which we possess above 
stationary societies is, our mobility ; weean pursue our labours wher- 
ever much is to be learnt or many are to be taught. From the Uni. 
versities, the seats of abstract science, we have ranged to the mighty 
emporia of Great Britain—to the treasure-houses of its mineral and 
metallurgie wealth—to the marvellous palaces of its industrial art ; 
and at every step of our progress even the most highly gifted and 
richly stored among us have learned new facts, seen opening before 
them new lines of thought, and met new men. It is a glorious disci- 
pline—the very one which Home ‘rattributes to the wisest of his heroes. 
And let us hope that, in the expressive imagery of the New Atlantis, 
we also may be “dowry men” and “merchants of light;” that they 
whose seats become the marts of our intellectual commerce, may 
receive in it their share of the illumination which we seek ; and that 
by imparting to them new ideas—by correcting error—by opening to 
them more fully the laws which rule those ‘cle mental powers that 
serve them in works of microscopic beauty or giant might—we may 
endow them with gifts which shall both increase the reward of their 
own industry and enterprise, and augment the prosperity and glory of 
our country. 

Our Association has been tried during eighteen years, and with a 
success which has exceeded by far what its most ardent friends had 
ventured to anticipate. It would of course be unreasonable to expect 
that its career should be at all times equally brilliant, or that an insti- 
tution whose roots spread into eve ry part of the anion and ever y order 
of its people, ean be free from the fluctuations by which their aged 
perity is rufled. It must also be borne in mind that if we adhere, 


I trust we ever shall do, to our rule of assembling wherever we are 
called by the interests of science, we must occasionally visit remote 
and unattractive localities, where the difficulty of access and the want 
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of accommodation will discourage many from attending. But yet we 
can truly assert that in each of thesé eighteen years—and assuredly 
this nineteenth will be no exception—it has added largely to our 
knowledge, and in no respect fallen short of the objects contemplated 
by its founders. These were, as stated to the original meeting at 
York, ‘to promote the intercourse of the cultivators of science with 
each other, and with foreign philosophers”—*“ to give a stronger 
impulse and more systematic direction to scientific inquiry” —* to 
obtain a greater degree of national attention to the objects of science, 
and a removal of the disadvantages which impede its progress.” Let 
me request your attention for a few moments respecting each of these. 
The first of them may perhaps be undervalued by some, or rated 
merely as an intellectual luxury. Even at that low estimate it is 
above price; but it is of far higher import, If to visit the field of 
some high deed—to stand before the sepulchre of the illustrious dead 
—can fill the mind with lofty aspirations and lift it to noblest emprize, 
how much more shall it kindle in the actual presence of one of those 
great beings who are raised up by our heavenly Father to be the 
lights of our race. Who could stand before Bessel without feeling 
how genius is exalted by industry. What a lesson of truth and 
decision was written on the brow of Dalton! But our close inter- 
course with each other is still more precious from its tendency to 
check some evil elements of our nature—for instance, the bitter dis- 
putations and petty hostility which have too often disgraced the 
records of science, and made its followers contemptible. The most 
irritable man must feel less disposed to apply violent language or 
attribute unworthy motives to one whom he has met in kindly inter- 
course, or whose character he has appreciated, than when he encoun- 
ters a perfect stranger in the arena of the press ; or if he have offended, 
llow many opportunities of atonement and reconciliation are offered 
by a re-union like this. Accordingly, this fault has nearly disap- 
peared ; and when traces of it occur, it is only in persons who have 
not fully entered into the spirit of our Association. Nor is it less 
powerful to avert a still greater danger—the greatest, in fact, which 
besets our pursuits—that of self-esteem. The true philosopher does 
not incur it: he knows too well the proportion between his ignorance 
and his knowledge ; but if there be any who, from being the wonder 
of a limited circle, or from exaggerating the difficulty of his own 
attainments, is disposed to exalt himself above his peers, let him visit 
us, and I will answer for his cure. There is not a man on earth who 
could try the experiment without finding superiors in some of our 
departments, and scarcely any who would not find an equal in that of 
Which he is vain. As to our foreign visitors, 1 need not take the 
trouble of proving what you all feel: the attracting them to our 
shores—the having the opportunity of knowing such men as Arago 
and Oersted, Ritter, Encke or Struve, Bache or Henry—of strength- 
ening by the ties of friendship that brotherhood of science to which I 
have already referred as of such importance—that alone would be 
Worth an association to obtain it. Even on this, the first night of our 
meeting, we are honoured by several distinguished guests, On 
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another oceasion I shall express to them our acknowledgment of the 
honour with which their presence graces us; but now shall refer only 
to one—the Chevalier Bunsen—in answer to any one who may sup- 
pose that an attachment to any of the various branches of science 
in which he is so highly gifted unfit a man for the most energetic dis- 
charge of the active duties of public life. In the second object— 
“ To give a stronger impulse and more systematic direction to scien- 
tific inquiry”—we have not been less successful. The very excitement 
connected with our meetings is itself such an impulse, and a most 
powerful one. Those of our members who have long been known as 
the chief ornaments of our great philosophical societies—devoted to 
science, and rich in its triumphs—feel it as fully now as when first 
they joined us. At each new occurrence they seem to find a renova- 
tion of enthusiasm—a flow of hope, an increase of resolution among 
us—which send them with fresh strength to resume their labours ; and 
will be present to them in the hours of despondency and gloom which 
at times cloud even the firmest spirits, like a beam of light. Nor is 
our spell less potent of those yet untried in the race, who come 
forward to communicate the first fruits of their research—the truth 
which has rewarded their solitary toil. To such, the approbation, the 
kind advice, the affectionate warning of their more renowned com- 
panions, is like a horoscope that stamps the future course of life, more 
powerful even than the applause of the multitude who rejoice at the 
success of one unknown and are encouraged by it to similar exertion, 
But still more precious is the excitement of plunging into this mighty 
flow of intellect to one whose lot is, like mine, cast remote from the 
resorts of science—few or none near him to understand or value his 
pursuits—nothing but his own fixity of resolve to disperse the listless- 
ness which thus gathers on the mind and clogs its wing. To him you 
are as an oasis to the travellers in the desert, whose palms and foun- 
tains make him forget the waste which he has left, and store him for 
another journey with the means of life. But we not only give this 
impulse, we guide it, and, by guiding it, sustain and inerease its 
strength, as well as by removing the difficulties which resist it. 
A small part of what we have thus accomplished you find in the 
volumes which we have published ; the most important, as I already 
stated, is to be found in the Transactions of various Societies or in 
separate works. Let me select a few instances for rapid notice, as 
time will fail for more. To begin with the science to which I myself 
am specially devoted—astronomy: it has been above all others 
patronized by nations and individuals ; in our own country a Society 
of high fame and influence has been established for its advancement, 
and yet it has remained for us to render it services of no common 
order, which I may be permitted to explain in some detail. In it, as 
in many other of the physical sciences, the observation of facts is 
merely the crude ore, which must be sorted and sifted, and passed 
through the furnace to make it yield the metal which we seek. The 
mere task of making the observations is generally a pleasure, but it is 
far otherwise with the subsequent process. The arithmetical opera- 
tions which it requires demand much more time and involve much 
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more labour—that, too, rather intellectual, and involving at every 

liabilities to error. Take a simple instance: you have deter- 
mined with minute precision the apparent place of a star in the sky— 
if you stop there you have done nothing. The place you have obtained 
is not the true one, the atmosphere has bent the line of sight ; while 
the light travels down your telescope you and it have been moving, 
and the sky-marks by which you map the star are themselves 
disturbed by various and complicated motions. For all these you 
must allow; but to do so requires, on an average, even in the most 
improved method of modern times, the writing of 400 figures and the 
performance of fifty arithmetical operations. But the numbers them- 
selves employed are the result of other complicated operations ; 
nearly half are constant for the same star, but an equal number have 
relation to the sun and moon, and therefore vary trom day to day. 
Were these to be calculated, it would add an equal amount of work. 
But even this is insufficient, for we must compare what we thus obtain 
with the results of former astronomers; and this also cannot be done 
without bringing them together by the same arithmetic talisman; so 
that were the whole to be performed by the one calculator, I have 
found that, however expert he may be, he must expend an hour at 
least in obtaining each result. Now, from most of this drudgery in 
the case of more than 6000 stars, he is relieved by the catalogue 
which the Association has given to the world. It contains for each 
the constants already noticed ; and gives the prompt and easy means 
of making the comparison—so easy, that probably before its epoch, 
1850, is past, every one of those places will have been verified in the 
sky. Such an undertaking could have been effected only by such a 
power as ours, which could at once engage the services of such men 
as Baily, Herschel, Stratford, and their fellow-labourers, and devote 
to the inferior part of the work an expenditure exceeding 20002, In 
fact, had we done nothing else, I say fearlessly that this work alone 
would have secured us an enduring claim on the gratitude of science, 
Let me here remark, that there are many other departments in which 
we could render most important service by the mere collection of the 
constants that belong to them, as we have done in this case, and in 
that of terrestrial magnetism. Constants are the framework of know- 
ledge—the concentration of power; they belong peculiarly to our 
domain, and were marked out as such long since; but though, unfor- 
tunately, this work was not executed by that powerful mind to whom 
we entrusted it, 1 hope the subject will not be forgotten. I might tell 
you of the theory of the tides, which Laplace might well style ‘ the 
most thorny of problems,’ but of the greatest interest to a nation 
“whose march is o'er the mountain wave, whose home is on the deep.” 
I might tell you of light thrown on it by observations obtained by our 
influence, reduced at our expense, and unravelled by one worthy of 
going beyond the steps of Newton and Bernouilli. To the same 
philosopher we owe the execution of another important task—the 
determination of the plane which marks the level of the sea unvarying 
with the changes of the tide; a precious gift, as but for it in a few 
years the absolute levels of our great national surveys would have 
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become a delusion. In Ireland, for example, they referred to the low 
water of spring tides; a mark which could not be recovered, as jt 
varies both with time and place. I know not whether this has been 
yet corrected, but | trust it soon will, as Airy’s observations afford the 
data. It would be tedious to tell you all of this kind that we have 
effected ; and I leave the subject, with a reference to one more 
example—the investigation of the motion and nature of waves, which 
we owe to Mr, Scott Russell. These led by an unexpected line to 
one far more interesting in a practical view, the resistance and the 
form of ships. On this subject it appears that valuable information 
has been collected for us; and it cannot but be matter of regret that 
materials obtained at so great an expenditure of money (more than 
10007,) of labour, and thought, should remain unavailable, especially 
considering the present imperfect condition of naval architecture in 
reference to science. In many instances we have aided inquiries of 
inestimable value, though we did not originate them:—as the fossil 
icthyology of Agassiz, and those of Owen on fossil reptiles and mam- 
malia, which perhaps but for us would never have been completed ; 
and in fine ] may mention, as an approximative measure of the impulse 
which we have given to science, that we have expended in this way 
15,0002. Observe, too, that to this must be added whatever is the 
pecuniary value of the labour of those members of the Association 
who have given us their services. Tat all is gratuitous; and if you 
consider who many of them are, you will find it not easy to assign its 


price. But T regard as even more conducive to the advancement of 


science, another part of our labours, peculiarly our own ; [mean the 
reports which place before us the actual boundaries of our knowledge. 
Much intellectual energy is wasted in inventing what is already 
known; much spent on objects comparatively unimportant for want 
of a due estimate of their worth, many walks untrodden because it is 
supposed they have been sufficiently ¢ xplored. For all this a remedy 
is found in those admirable surveys, so many of which are found in 
our volumes; they are as it were a “ taking stock” of our intellectual 
wealth, and tellus how mueh of it is real, how much doubtful, how 
much wanting. Whether we consider those which embrace a whole 
science, as those of Airy on Astronomy or Forbes on Meteorology— 
or those which include some one of its divisions, as those of Sabine on 
Terrestrial Maguetism, Lloyd on Physical Opties, Rennie on Hydrau- 
lies, those by the Dean of E ly and his compeers, on parts of mathe- 
matieal ani alysis, or those of Owen and his fellow-labourers in natural 
history—with a multitude of others—-t is seareely possible to over- 
estimate their worth. You find there condensed into a few pages the 
essence of many volumes; the chaos of mae statements and con- 
icting opinions reduced to harmony and order; trath winnowed from 
error, facts from conjecture, ‘They place w ithin the reach of the most 
secluded student a treasure of certain information which it would be 
hard for him to obtain even had he access to the libraries and institu- 
tions of the metropolis ; and even to the mind that is best stored they 
save time—and time is power. Such reports we shall, I trust, con- 
tinue to receive in increasing numbers; and as long as we do, we 
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prosper—for they are the surest index, though not the most showy, of 
our usefulness. 

I have lett myself but little space to consider how far we have ful- 
filled the third of our objects—* To obtain a greater degree of national 
attention to the objects of science.” Most assuredly it was needful ; 
for nowhere in the civilized world is less honour paid by a nation to 
science, though nowhere is national prosperity more connected with 
its progress, nowhere are heavier penalties paid for its neglect. T do 
not now refer to the remarkable fact that in Britain only men whose 
scientific fame fills all Europe were seldom thought worthy of any 
honorary distinction by their Government. As it relates to them. 
selves, this is of no importance; but it is of deep concern to the 
honour of this country. The true votary of science loves it for itself : 
in its possession he has a higher honour, a nobler decoration than man 
can give. He does not require to be bribed to follow it by titles or 
ribbons—the baits for meaner spirits, the lure to lower achievements. 
But he knows that though he despises such gauds, those who hold 
them hold them precious ; and they serve him as a scale by which he 
finds that great men once placed a Herschel or a Brewster nearly on 
a level with a third-rate soldier or the annual magistrate of some town 
that might be honoured with a royal visit. Nor do I refer to the 
miserable economy which permitted such men as Ivory and Daltou 
(to speak only of the dead) to waste, in the drudgery of earning a pre- 
carious subsistence, the years, the powers, the hopes which could have 


borne light into the remotest and darkest recesses of the realms of 


inquiry ; though it does contrast painfully with the munificent provi- 
sion which republican Franee and despotie Russia heap on such men 
when they can find them. Both these spring from the same root, the 
gross ignorance ip this province of the intelleet, which, up to the 
beginning of this Association, and long afterwards, prevailed in the 
land. ‘The industrial classes of our countrymen were wont to rely in 
their pursuits on the unenlightened dexterity and empirical success 
which resulted from experience, and to scoff at the idea of learning 
anything useful from a mere theorist; those whom wealth and inde- 
pendence permitted to choose, seldom sought employment or pleasure 
inthis unfashionable region—their education, though the best then 
current, having given them very little cognizance of what it might 
contain, And to ascend still higher, even to the executive and legis- 
lative bodies, they “cared still less for science ;” the tension of poli- 
tical life engrossed all their faculties: they disliked philosophers as 
meddlers or despised them as dreamers. ‘The head of a great military 
department once said that he Aated scientific officers! Any one of his 
engineers might have told him that more money bad been wasted and 
lives lost in that department from sheer ignorance of science, than any 
one could think of without shame and sorrow. ‘The question which I 
know to have been asked by another in high places,” though milder 
In expression, was not less seornful—“ Of what use is science 7” Tle 
Who asked it ought to have known better. Whatever tends to raise 
man above low and sensual pursuits—whatever to lead him from. the 
partial and present to the general and the tuture—whatever to exalt 
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in his mind the dominion of order and the supremacy of truth—that 
must be useful to the individual, useful to the nation. Even had he 
been incapable of rising above the gross measure of pecuniary value, 
he ought to have been able to give a mighty answer to his own 
inquiry. ‘There is nota single element of our commercial prosperity 
in which the vivifying power of science might not be felt, in which the 
loss arising from want of that certainty of action which mere unen- 
lightened practice can never attain, does not reach an amount which, 
if stated in figures, would astound the most thoughtless. For instance, 
the causes which in our great cities hasten the death and debase and 
embitter the life of so many, have at last been forced by chemists and 
physiologists on the notice of the public. Look at Dr. Smith's Report 
on the Air and Water of Towns, in this volume; and when we think 
that the victims of the deadly influences which are there revealed are 
chietly found among the people whose industry is the foundation of 
our greatness—that every year cut off from the life of each of these is 
so much subtracted from national wealth—even were all moral sense 
or religious feeling dead in us, we must confess that the knowledge 
which is capable of averting them “is of use.” The ships that bear 
the treasures produced by this industry through the world are lost to 
a fearful amount—nearly three daily, What are they worth—ship, 
cargo, men s—and most of them perish from want of nautical science 
or from unscientific construction. Ilow many men have been ruincd 
by searching for minerals, when the merest smattering of geology 
would have dispelled their delusion. On the other hand, the agricul- 
tural produce of our islands might be doubled by a more perfect 
application of the principles of botany and chemistry, The manufac- 
ture of iron has been augmented six-fold by the use of the puddling 
furnace and the het blast—both gifts of theory. How gigantic 
a result is this, without reference to the increase in the thousand arts 
of which this immense supply of that most precious of metals is the 
exponent. The splendid machinery in which we excel the world owes 
its present perfection to mechanics who are conspicuous in our sec- 
tions, to impulse s given by philosophers like Willis or Babbage. Nay, 
the steam-engine itself, your immortal townsman’s great conquest— 
that earthly fate to which now seems to be committed the weaving of 
the world’s destiny—that itself was a pure induction of science ; and 
beyond that 1 need not go. But we live in better times; for no 
statesman now would be so imprudent as to ask such a question, even 
were there any so unfortunate as to think it, which I trust there are 
not. And this change we, the British Association, have in no small 
degree helped to produce. We have carried far and wide through the 
land the light which before beamed only from a few scattered points ; 
if our meteor-like presence be short, it is also bright; and as the 
meteor is remembered when the stationary lamp is unheeded, so I trust 
that of the tens of thousands who have felt our influence few will for- 
get the impression which it made on them, and fewer fail to feel that 
this impression ennobled and enalted their understanding. — It is 
evident that science now has a far more powerful hold on public 
opinion than when we began our course. No other proof is needed 
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of this than the fact that many new branches of it are finding their 
way in the course of university instruction. Without referring to the 
recent changes in those of this island, [ rejoice to say that in my own 
—that of Dublin—within the last year chemistry, thermoties, electro- 
magnetism, and others, have been made a portion of the under-gra- 
duate course ; while one of our own valued members has introduced 
into primary schools a manual of zoology, of which the spirit is as 
good as the substance is attractive. But there is another evidence, 
not less satisfactory in reference to this our third object, and I name 
it with pleasure—the prompt and liberal attention which our Govern- 
ment now pays to the requests of the Association. It is true that we 
have never applied to it except for matters of paramount importance 
and unquestionable usefulness ; but in times past it would have been 
no easy matter to force a conviction of this on the guardians of the 
Treasury ; and we may therefore feel assured, not only that they per- 
sonally take an interest in what we brirg before them, but also that the 
whole nation sympathises with us ; for some of these concessions are of 
no ordinary magnitude. The completion of the Ordnance survey of 
Scotland—the enlarging the scale of part, perhaps all, of that of Eng- 
land—and the adding lines of level to that of Ireland after it was 
apparently completed—are very formidable items in a budget. At our 
demands the Observatories from which such splendid additions have 
been made to our knowledge of magnetism and meteorology, have been 
established far and wide throughout our dominions ;—a precious gift, 
not only for itself, but for what it has produced. The example was 
followed, on their usually princely scale, at four stations by the East 
India Company, (always, be it said, munificent patrons of science, ) 
and still more extensively by Russia—with what success must be fresh 
in the memory of those who were present at the Magnetic Congress. 
We obtained the Antarctic Expedition of Ross, so fertile in its geo- 
graphic fruit—so invaluable for the wide extension which it gave to 
the domain of terrestrial magnetism. We procured the expenditure 
of large sums for the reduction of the Greenwich lunar observations, 
and for publishing the catalogues of Lacaille and Lalande—and much 
more which I need not recite. Yet—and we well may reckon it a 
sign of progress—not a single voice has been raised in opposition to 
these grants. It seems as if our country recognised in us its scientific 
representatives—as if we were like the Saxon prototype of its great 
council: its Witena-Gemot—its assembly of the Wise. 

And may we deserve that name ; for let me remind you that science 
is not necessarily wisdom. ‘To know, is not the sole, nor even the 
highest office of the intellect ; and it loses all its glory unless it act in 
furtherance of the great end of man’s life. That end is, as both reason 
and revelation unite in telling us, to acquire the feelings and habits 
that will lead us to love and seek what is good in all its forms, and 
guide us by following its traces to the first great cause of all, where 
only we find it pure and unclouded. If scienee be cultivated in con- 
gruity with this, it is the most precious possession we can have—the 
most divine endowment, But if it be perverted to minister to any 
Wicked or ignoble purpose—if it even be permitted to take too abso- 
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late a hold of the iind, or overshadow that which should be para- 
mount over all, the sense of duty, the perception of right—if it does 
not inercase in us the consciousness of an Almighty and All-beneficent 
presence—it lowers instead of raising us in the great seale of existence. 
This, however, it can never do but by our fault. All its tendencies 
are heavenward ; every new fact which it reveals is a ray trom the 
origin of light, which leads us to its souree. If any think otherwise, 
their knowledge is imperfect, or their understanding warped or dark- 
ened by their passions. The Book of Nature is, like that of Reve- 
lation, written by God, and therefore cannot contradict ; both we can- 
not read through all their extent, and therefore should neither wonder 
nor be alarmed if at times we miss the pages which reconcile any 
seeming inconsistence. In both, too, we may fail to interpret rightly 
that which is recorded ; but be assured, if we search them in quest of 
truth alone, each will bear witness to the other—and physical know- 
ledge, instead of being hostile to religion, will be found its most powerful 
ally, its most useful servant. Many, I know, think otherwise, and 
because attempts have occasionally been made to draw from astronomy, 
from geology, from the modes of the growth and formation of animals 
and pl ints, arguments against the divine origin of the Sacred Scrip- 
ture, or even to substitute for the creative will of an intelligent First 
Cause the blind and casual evolution of some agency of a material 
ystem, they would reject their study as fraught with danger. In this 
1 must express my deep conviction, that they do injury to that very 
cause which they think the ‘y are serving. 

Time will not let me touch further on the cavils and errors in ques- 
tion; and, besides, they have been often fully answered, I will only 
say, that [am here surrounded by many matchless in the sciences, 
which are supposed so dangerous, and not less conspicuous for truth 
and piety, “i they tind no discord between faith and knowledge, why 
should you, or any, suppose it to exist? On the contrary, they cannot 
he well secs id. We must know that God is, before we can confess 
Him ;—we must know that Ile is wise and powerful before we can 
trust in Him—that He is good before we can love Him. All these 
attributes, the study of Tlis works had made known before He gave 
that more perteet Knowledge of himself with which we are blessed. 
Among the Semitic tribes his names betoken exalted nature and resist- 
less power; among the Heilenic races they denote his wisdom ; but that 
whieh we inherit from our northern ancestors denotes his goodness. 
All these the more perfect researches of modern science bring out in 
ever-increasing splendour; and | cannot conceive anything that more 
etfectually brings home to the mind the absolute omnipresence of the 
Deity than high physical knowledge. I fear I have too long trespassed 
on your patience, yet let me point out to you a few examples. What 
can fillus with an overwhe lming sense of His infinite wisdom like the 
telescope > As you sound with it the fathomless abyss of stars, till all 
ineasure of distances seems to fail, and imagination alone gauges the 
distance; yet even there as here is the same divine harmony of forces, 
the same perte et conservation of systems, which the being able to trace 
im the pages of Newton or Laplace makes us feel as if we were more 
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than men. If it is such a triumph of intellect to érace this law of the 
universe, how transcendent must the greatest over all be in which it, 
and many like it, have their existence. ‘That instrument tells us that 
our elobe and we are but a speck, the existence of which cannot be per- 
ce ved beyond our system. Can we then hope that in this immensity 
of worlds we shall not be overlooked? The microscope will answer. 
If the telescope lead to one verge of infinity, ¢ brings us to the other; 
and shows us that down in the very twilight of visibility the living 
points which it discloses are fashioned with the most finished perfee- 
tion—that the most marvellous contrivances minister to their preser- 
vation and their enjoy ment—that as nothing is too vast for the Creator's 
control, so nothing is too minute or trifling for Elis care. At every 
turn the philosopher meets facts which show that man’s Creator is also 
his Father—things which seem to contain a special provision for his 
use and his happiness ;—but I will take only two, from their especial 
relation to this very district. Is it possible to consider the pro- 
perties which distinguish iron from other metals, without a conviction 
that those qualities were given to it that it might be useful to man, 
whatever other purposes might be answered by them? That it should 
be ductile and plastic while intluenced by heat, capable of being 
welded, and yet by a slight chemical change capable of adamantine 
harduess—and that the metal which alone possesses properties so pre- 
cious should be the most abundant of all—imust seem, as it is, a miracle 
of bounty. And not less marvellous is the prescient kindness which 
stored up in your coal-fields the exuberant vegetation of the ancient 
world, under circumstances which preserved this precious magazine of 
wealth and power, not merely till He had placed on earth beings 
who would use it, but even to a late period of their existence, lest the 
elemeut that was to develop to the utmost their civilization and 
chergy might be wasted or abused. But I must conclude with this 
summary of all which | would wish to impress on your minds—that 
the more we know His works the nearer we are to Him. Such know- 
ledge pleases Him; it is bright and holy, it is our purest happiness 
here, and will assuredly follow us into another life if rightly sought in 
this. May He guide us in its pursuit ; and in particular, may this 
iieeting which I have attempted to open in His name, be successful 
and prosperous—so that in future years they who follow me in this 
ligh office may refer to it as one to be remembered with unmixed 
satisfaction, 

Uhe Earl of Harrowby moved a vote of thanks to the learned Pre- 
‘ident for the ability which he had displayed in his address—especially 
as having rendered the subject on which he discoursed most popular, 
as Well as profitable. 

The Bishop of Oxford, in seconding the vote, urged bis auditory to 
dear in mind that men might be humble without being narrow-minded 

—and religious, without being ignorant. 

Professor Robinson having acknowledged the compliment, the 
meeting adjourned Advocate. 
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THE CHOLERA. DAY OF HUMILIATION. 


Tue following documents relative to the observation of a day of 
fasting and prayer in the town of Bridgnorth, are preserved here 
as a specimen of the solemnity and proper feeling manifested by 
all classes on the occasion of this afflicting dispensation. 


TO THE REVEREND THR CLERGY MINISTERING IN THE PARISHES 
OF BRIDGNORTH. 


“ REVEREND BretTuren,—We learn from the records of the church, 
how in days of great public affliction and trouble, solemn services of 
supplication were specially appointed in particular places, and were 
regarded on such occasions as the very strength, and stay, and comfort 
of the faithful. 

“Whilst, accordingly, the present severe visitation of pestilence 
from the hand of Almighty God, is ealling forth the tears of so many 
among your people, I would direct you, and through you those com- 
mitted to your charge, to the work of earnest prayer and supplication, 
that it may please God to turn from you, and from your brethren 
suffering from the like affliction in other places, this heavy burthen 
and evil, which our sins have most justly deserved. 

“For. this holy purpose [ would not only exhort you to more 
fervent private prayer, but [ recommend that r riday, the 1 Jth instant, 
should be strictly observed in your churches asa day of special public 
prayer and humiliation ; on which oceasion I enjoin the use of the 
Commination Service at Morning Prayer. And I further request that 
you will duly exhort your parishioners in sermons, as well as by 
private admonitions, to a Christian improvement of the solemnity. 

remain, reverend brethren, 
‘* Your faithful friend and servant, 


D. Lererorp. 
* The Palace, Hereford, 8th September, 1849.” 


“TO THE INHABITANTS OP THE PARISHES OF SAINT MARY'S AND 
SAINT LEONARD'S, BRIDGNORTH, 


Breturen,—The accompanying letter has been for- 
warded to us by the Lord Bishop of Hereford. We wrote to his lord- 
ship afew days since, to inform him of the prevalence of cholera in 
our town, and to express a wish, in which many of you, we know, 
warmly participate, that a day of public prayer and humiliation shoul: 
be appointed for us, in which we might unite together to deprecate 
God's deserved anger, and to supplicate Him in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ to remove this sore judgment from us. The bishop, as 
you will sce, has promptly and heartily responded to our request, and 
has named Frid: iy, in the present week, for that holy purpose. We 
sincerely trust, beloved brethren, that it will be observed by you with 
that deep religious seriousness which well befits so solemn an occasion, 
and which will best promote the end of its appointment :—that deny- 
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THE CHOLERA. DAY OF HUMILIATION. 


ing yourselves, and abridging your usual enjoyments, you will humble 
your souls with fasting before God ; and laying aside for a few hours 
your ordinary occupations, you will assemble in His house, to offer 
up prayer for yourselves and your fellow Christians. | Let none be 
wanting in this important duty—let none be absent from this holy 
place—but high and low, rich and poor, old and young, meet there 
together, and join in this one earnest cry for merey, ‘ Spare thy 
people, O Lord’ 
‘“ We are, beloved brethren, 
“ Your faithful friends and servants in Christ, 
“W. K. Marsnatt, 
“G, BELLETT, 


“T. Row ey. 
“ Bridgnorth, September 10th, 1849. 


« PS.—There will be divine services at Saint Mary’s in the morning 
and afternoon, at the usual hours: at Saint Leonard's, in the morning 
at 11, and in the evening at 7 o'clock; and evening service at the 
school-house in the Low ‘Town, at 7 o'clock.” 


Along with the foregoing documents we have received a letter 
from the respected and excellent minister of St. Leonard’s, the 
Rev. G. Bellett, the following extract from which will be read, we 
doubt not, with feelings of gratification and thankfulness. It is 
indeed most consoling to observe so very generally throughout the 
country and the metropolis the spirit of seriousness with which 
this fearful visitation has been received as a chastisement from the 
Almighty, and to hear the accounts from all quarters of the 
crowded congregations, to a degree almost without example, who 
have assembled in the churches wherever a day of humiliation has 
been appointed. 


“ The day which our bishop appointed to be observed as a day of 
special public prayer and humiliation, was most strictly observed here. 
The mayor, by a public notice, recommended that all business should 
be suspended, and the shops closed at least during the hours of 
divine service; but I am sure that if he had not done so, the feeling 
in the minds of the people was so strong that they would of their own 
accord have given up all secular engagements for the day. Not a 
shop was opened during the whole of it, and business of every kind 
was laid aside—and I do not believe that a complaint was made by 
any one of the pecuniary loss which was incurred in consequence. 
lhe stillness of the town from morning till night was most striking. 
It was far more quiet than it usually is on a Sunday, for those who 
take advantage of the leisure of a Sunday to go into the country 
for a little fresh air, on this oceasion confined themselves to their 
homes, except when summoned to divine service. The churches were 
most numerously attended, so that it was with difficulty room was 
found for the congregations. As it respects the outward appearance 
no solemnity could be more duly observed. But the seriousness 
Which reigned amongst us, I believe, was more than superficial ; and 
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466 THE CHOLERA. DAY OF HUMILIATION. 


the abstinence from ordinary enjoyments which was so generally 
observed was, I doubt not, accompanied by much inward lowliness 
and humility. I should mention also that although the cholera was 
prevailing here very severely at the time when the bishop wrote his 
letter, we have had very little of it since, and not, I believe, a 
single fatal case has occurred since the day of humiliation. This we 
would attribute to God’s undeserved mercy in hearing the supplica- 
tions of His people. God grant that we may not by our sins bring 
about a renewal of the atHiction. 
“ Yours, &c., 
BEeLiett,” 


ADDITIONAL CURATES’ SOCIETY. 


Tue following circular has been re-issued by the Society, with 
the permission of the Lord Bishop of London. We should feel 
siucerely gratified if its insertion in these pages could in any 
instance contribute to bri ing the pressing claims of this truly v ‘alue 


able Society under the notice of those who have the means ot 


affording its) man: wers the assistance they so well deserve to 
receive from all who love and reverence the Church of England. 


* Rev. and dear Sir,—Sufler me to call your most serious attention 
tu the statement which accompanies this letter. 

* T need not, | am persuaded, point out to you, how much has been 
effected by the Additional Curates’ Society, towards diminishing the 
fearful amount of spiritual destitution which prevails in our great 
towns and populous districts; nor how much still remains to be done 
in that direction, 

* Timportant as it is, to provide additional churches for those who 
are without the means of attending publie worship, it is still more 
important to multiply labourers in the neglected corners of the Lord’s 
vineyard, and to minister the bread of life to the thousands who are 
perishing for lack of knowledge, and who must be sought out in the 
hiding-places of poverty, and ignorance, and vice, and won over to the 
cause of their own salvation. 

* Butin the present instance it is not merely a question of adding 
to the number of curates now maintained wholly, or in part, by the 
Society —a number lamentably inadequate to the demand—but it is 
one of even more pressing urgency still; whether a considerable num- 
ber of those who are actually e mployed in the pastoral care of large 
parishes, the benefits of whose ministry are beginning to be felt and 
appreciated, shall, or shall not, be continued after Easter next. 

“ The withdrawing of so many labourers from the vast and con- 
tinually increasing harvest-field, which lies around us, is a contingency 
which cannot be conte mplated without the deepest anxiety. A sum 
af 20002, added to the Society's annual income, will be sufficient to 
avert that calamity, at least for another year. Suffer me to request 
your cordial and active assistance towards raising the required amount. 
A plain and forcible statement of the real facts of the case would 
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surely induce some of your parishioners, whom Providence has 
entrusted with the means of advancing the glory of God in his gospel 
and chureh, to contribute something towards the attainment of this 
most important object. 
«| remain, rev. and dear Sir, your affectionate friend and brother, 
“C, J. Lonpon. 


“ Fulham, 4th December, 1848.” 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Tue following extract from the Oxford Herald will be read with 
interest by numbers, on account of the gratifying intelligence it 
contains of the health of the truly venerable President of Magda- 
len College :— 


‘“ MAGDALEN COLLEGE.—W ednesday last being the day on which 
| the venerable President of this Society, Dr. Martin Joseph Routh, 
eutered his 95th year, the first stone of the new Grammar School of 
the College, the building of which had been projected many years, 
but hitherto by various circumstances prevented, was laid by the Pre- 
sident himself, (who appeared, we.are happy to say, in excellent 
health,) attended by the resident members of Magdalen College, at 
the western extremity of the gravel-walk, within the precincts of the 
( ancient college walls. ‘The following inscription from the pen of the 
learned President, engraven on copper, was placed beneath the foun- 
dation stone :—*Scholam Grammaticalem veteri Aulee Magdalenensi, 
que in alia sede nune floret, prius annexam, rursus intra moenia sua 
edificandam curaverunt Praeses Sociique Magdalenenses, anno salutis 
The President having pronounced the words, Floreat 
grammatica, tloreat hae sehola grammaticalis, olim academicis propria, 
jampridem omuaibus patefacta,’ the ceremony concluded. The build- 
ing, designed by J. C. Buckler, Esq. and Son, architects, will consist 
of a single room, the dimensions of which are determined by those of 
the old grammar school. The front towards the High-street will 
present an elevation of five bays, formed by buttresses, and containing 
an uniform range of transomed windows of lofty proportions. The 
orth elevation is to be distinguished by a porch in the centre, witha 
room over, approached by a stone stair-case in an octangular bell- 
turret, terminating with a crocketed pinnacle. ‘The parapet of the 
school is to be embattled, and the east and west walls finished with 
gables ; the windows in these aspects will be distinguished by supe- 
rior dimensions, pointed arches, and tracery. The roof is to be of 


open timber frame-work, spanned by single arches, springing from 
stone corbels. 


“ Floreat hee Schola, per multos hac floreat annos, 
Doctrina, insignis, moribus, et studiis. 


“May Magdalen School long continue to flourish, 
And plants of good morals and learning to nourish. 


“P, D,, New 
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IRISH ROMANISM. NEW SCHEMES OF AGITATION, 


Wuewn the Trish Church ‘Temporalities Act was passed in 1838, 
it was confidently believed by numbers, both here and in Ireland, 
that the re-distribution of Church property which it effected would 
put an end to the combination against the Established Church in 
that country. Up to that period, property in Ireland had been 
liable to charges equivalent to church rates, and assessed by vestry 
for the same purposes, But the Trish landlords, who, from the 
year 1700, had never ceased to harass the clergy, by resisting their 
legal rights, and by abetting and in too many cases stimulating 
the attacks which were m: ade on the property ‘of the Church, at 
last determined, by an organized resistance, which was ostensibly 
carried on by the Roman ¢ ‘atholies, but which derived its origin 
and its streneth from the cupidity soll irreligion of the laity” of 
our own Church, to relieve their property from (what for the 
sake of being intelligible to our readers, we may call) church 
rates. This, it is well known, they effected. ‘Ten of the Trish 
bishoprics, and every dignity and preferment which could by the 
most rigid severity of construction be represented as a sinecure, 
were suppressed, and their estates and tithes and emoluments 
were vested in an Ecclesiastical Commission. We are far from 
considering that Commission as an unmixed evil. The land- 
owners were determined that their property should no longer be 
chargeable for the building and repair of churches and the sus- 
tentation of divine service. Public opinion in this country offered 
no protection to church property in Ireland. A heavy blow and 
severe discouragement was inflicted on the Protestant religion in 
Ireland. It was not pretended to be denied. But those who, 
from mean and sordid motives, had aroused and encouraged the 
clamour against church rates, were determined rather to ‘destroy 
the Chureh altogether than to be defeated in their object. They 
contrived to mystify and misrepresent the subject in this country. 
They succeeded in persuading the English public, that this was 
an impost on the Roman Catholics, and that the Irish people 
would be gratified and concihated by its removal. They took 
care to prevent the public from discovering, that the burden did 
not fall on the Roman Catholics, but on the Protestant landlord 
—and where it did, it was only the rapacity of the landlord who 
had contrived to shift the burden from himself, and throw it upon 
his wretched tenantry. By arts like these—and most disgraceful 
they were—they contrived to make church rates odious, and in 
the end to get rid of them altogether. 
Iniquitous this condact undoubtedly was in the highest degree. 

The tenantry were not benefited in any way ; while in the 
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neighbourhood of the suppressed bishoprics, the poorer classes 
were irreparably injured, by the removal of all the advantages 
they had in a variety of ways derived from the residence of a 
bishop and his family, ina country which above most others could 
il afford to have any of its few resident gentry or nobility 
abstracted. So far as these changes are concerned, the poor have 
been incalculable losers—and we doubt if the Protestant Jand- 
owners are very considerable gainers. But that by the wisdom 
of an overruling Providence, some good has come out of this act 
of spoliation and sacrilege (for such it unquestionably was) we 
have no doubt. Irritation has, to a very great degree, been 
removed with the real or pretended cause of it, And while the 
number of churches and parochial clergy has been greatly 
increased—the benign influence of the Church of England has 
been very widely extended, and its ministers and its teaching 
have been brought into contact with the Lrish people to a degree 
previously unknown. 

The question of most importance now is, whether that measure 
is final, or merely a precedent for further spoliations. On the part 
of the Irish Church, it is evident that it would be in the highest 
degree imprudent and unwise to attempt to disturb the great 
arrangements of the Act of 1833. ‘The re-opening of the ques- 
tions which any material revision of that measure would inevitably 
revive, could be productive of nothing but mischief. In the present 
temper of political parties the Church would gain nothing by any 
attempt to alter the existing law, whatever new losses it might sus- 
tain. There are those in both countries who think differently, 
and efforts have been made to procure the restoration of one of 
the suppressed sees. Most lamentable would it be ifany agitation 
of this sort should meet encouragement from the heads of the 
Irish Church, But of this we entertain no apprehension. ‘The 
great majority of the prelates have too much reliance on the 
wisdom of their venerated Primate to act contrary to his known 
judgments. 

Much greater reason is there to fear some new scheme of agita- 
tion on the part of the Romanists to obtain another instalment. 
That such a scheme is in contemplation seems probable from a 
letter which appeared a few days ago in the Tablet newspaper. Itis 
absurd enough. But it is not on that account at all the less likely 
to do mischief. What the Romish party are now aiming at is the 
ascendancy and re-establishment of their church in England, and 
they are shrewd enough to perceive, that every injury they inflict 
on the property and position of the Protestant religion in Ireland, 
Is a step towards its destruction in this country. We conceive it 
a duty, therefore, to put churchmen on their guard, and to direct 
their attention to any such project of spoliation as that which is 
proposed in this letter. For this reason we reprint it entire. 
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MR, SERJEANT SHEE ON THE IRISH CHURCH AND CHURCH ACCOMMon,. 
TION FOR THE CATHOLICS OF IRELAND. 


“ To the Editor of the Tablet. 


Castletownroche, Sept. 14, 
Dear Sir,—I beg through the medium of your patriotic ang 
independent paper to acknowledge the receipt of the libera! donatiog 
of 21. from Serjeant Shee, Thomastown, towards the erection of m 
chapel in this town, for which, on the part of my poor parishioners 
and myself, I return many thanks. The publication of her Majesty's 
refusal has brought me this sum. I hope many others will follow this 
good example. This gentleman is totally unconnected with my 
parish and unacquainted with me, and on that account I feel the more 
grateful. He has sent the enclosed letter, which I hope you will have 
the goodness to publish at your earliest convenience.—I am, Sir, 
yours sincerely, 


JaMEs Fitzpatrick. 


Rev. Sir,—I have read in the Cork Examiner a letter from you, in 
which you state that you had forwarded a memorial to the Queen, 
soliciting aid towards the completion of your chapel at Castletown- 
roche, and that you had received an answer from Mr. Anson, written 
by the Queen’s command, and assuring you of her Majesty's regret 
that she could not comply with your prayer. The tone of your letter 
appears to indicate that you are not much disconcerted—as indeed in 
the present state of the law you hardly could, by the failure of your 
memorial. I collect from the resolution which you announce that you 
are a man intent upon something better than a mere skin-deep 
remedy for such as you deplore, and prepared to promote a scheme of 
reform, which would not be bounded by the limits of your own pas- 
toral superintendence. My opinions upon this subject (than which 
there is none more worthy to attract attention during the present lull 
of the public mind,) may possibly be in unison with yours. Permit 
me to bespeak your indulgence for them, by the small contribution 
which I enclose to the funds of your unfinished chapel. 

There are fifty-six benefices known to the law, in the diocese of 
which you are parish priest, upon every one of which a large ecclesi- 
astical revenue is raised, for the express purpose of inculcating the 
principles of the church of which her Majesty is on earth the supreme 
head, and of driving away the doctrines which it is your duty to 
teach. Of these the rectory and vicarage of Castletown “ with cure,” 
has a population, according to the census of 1831, of 3,648 souls, and 
a church built a.p. 1825, at a cost of 1,153/. 16s, 1ld., capable of 
accommodating 200 persons. The incumbent of this benefice is entitled, 
after all deductions made, under the Irish Church Temporalities Act, 
3 and 4 Wm. IV. cap. 37, and the Rent Charge Act, 1 and 2 Vic. 
cap. 109, to a clear annual income, for the support of himself and his 
family, of about 350/. What fraction of the inhabitants of Castle- 
town attend his little church, | have no means of ascertaining; but 
Bibles, Prayer-books, surplices, bread and wine, stoves and candles— 
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nay, the very hedges which surround, and the evergreens which 
enliven its graveyard, are, without the cost of a penny to themselves, 
provided for their use, and you, no doubt, have daily opportunities of 
witnessing the happy influences of all those things on their lives and 
conversation. 

The church thus supplied is, if I mistake not, the parish church of 
your parish, and it is enacted by a statute passed in the second year 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and re-enacted by the 17th 
Charles IL., c. 6, that all the inhabitants of Castletown shall diligently 
and faithfully, having no lawful or reasonable excuse to be absent, 
under pain of forfeiting ]2d. for every offence, resort to this parish 
church, and that they and the minister thereof, shall be bounden 
therein to say and use the matins, evening song, and celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper, and administration of each of the Sacraments, and 
all their common and open prayer, as is mentioned in the “ Book of 
Common Prayer, and administration of the Sacraments and other rites 
and ceremonies of the Church of England, authorized by the Parlia- 
ment of England, of the five and six years of the reign of King 
Edward VI.” By the 9th and 10th Victoria, ce. 59, you and your 
3,648 parishioners are relieved from liability to the forfeiture above- 
mentioned. The rest of the statute is still in force. 

Should her Majesty have thought proper when your memorial 
reached her royal hand, to desire the advice of her Secretary of State, 
the faithful counsellor no doubt reminded her of those clauses of the 
Act of Uniformity, and of the provision made by law for the religious 
worship of her Irish subjects. He, perhaps, added, that the inhabi- 
tants of Castletown and their neighbours, whatever Mr. Fitzpatrick 
might pretend, were quite satisfied with things as they now are— 
inasmuch as with every facility for constitutional remonstrance open to 
them, with the services at their command, for [ste] most able and inde- 
pendent county members, by whom no opportunity is lost of manfully 
stating the religious grievances of his constituents in the Imperial 
Parliament, their need of church accommodation had not been heard 
of in England until by the well-imagined process of an appeal to the 
personal feelings of the Queen, you thought proper to proclaim it. 

Now, if the case of Castletown were a solitary instance of Catholic 
religious destitution in the diocese of Cloyne, or if you had any reason 


to think that the people of England were obstinately bent at the cost: 


of great expense, and much discomfort to themselves, on perpetuating 
the extreme absurdity of this Act of Uniformity in Ireland, there 
might be some excuse for despondence under the discouragement of 
the answer which has just been given to your humble application. 
But Castletown is by no means a solitary instance of religious desti- 
tution in your diocese—and a vast majority of the people of England 
would—were it placed before their eyes in its true colours, detest the 
system which has made you and your people beggars for the Queen’s 
alms, more than (judging from your marvellous patience hitherto) you 
appear to heed it yourselves. 

First, to the singularity of the case of Castletown—How stands its 
neighbours ? 
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Aghabologue has a church revenue of 6007, a population, accord. 
ing to the census of 1831, of 5,054, and one church capable of accom. 
modating 100 persons. 

Aginagh—A church revenue of 5382, a glebe house, built at an 
expense of 2,388/. 7s. 4}d.,a population of 2,442, and one church 
capable of accommodating 130 persons. 

Ballyclough—A church revenue of 3712. a glebe house built at a 
cost of 9237. ]s. 64d., a population of 4,017, and one church capable 
of accommodating 230 persons. 

Ballyhea—A church revenue of 507/., a population of 7,400, and 
one church capable of accommodating 400 persons, 

Ballyhooly—A church revenue of 540/.,, a population of 3,699, and 
one church capable of accommodating 160 persons. 

Ballyvourney—A church revenue of 440/, a glebe house built at an 
expense of 576/. 18s. 53d., and a population of 3,68], and one church 
capable of accommodating 200 persons. 

Brigown—A church revenue of 800/., a glebe house built at a 
cost of 2,278/. 12s. 33d., a population of 9,169, and one church 
capable of accommodating 450 persons. 

Castlelyons—A church revenue of 4442, a population of 5,464, and 
one church capable of accommodating 200 persons, 

Castlemartyr—A church revenue of 6402, a glebe house built at an 
expense of 1,940. 16s. 73d., 4 population of 4,550, and one church 
capable of accommodating 220 persons, 

Clondrohid—A church revenue of 775/., a glebe house built at an 
expense of 1,384/. 12s. 33d.,a population of 5,293, and one church 
capable of cccommodating 150 persons. 

Clondulane—A church revenue of 3302., a population of 1,585, 
and one church capable of accommodating 100 persons. 

Clonmell—A church revenue of 380/.,a population of 11,089, and 
one church capable of accommodating 750 persons. 

Clonpriest—A church revenue of 6702., a population of 3,417, and 
one church capable of accommodating 100 persons. 

Donoghmore—A church revenue of 870/., a population of 6,794, 
and one church capable of accommodating 70 persons. 

Dungourney—A church revenue of 5192, a population of 2,640, 
and one church capable of accommodating 200 persons. 

Garrycloyne—A church revenue of 1,268/, a glebe house built at 
an expense of 2,272/. Is. 74d., a population of 7,070, and one church 
capable of accommodating 200 persons, 

Glanworth—A church revenue of 8732. a glebe house built at an 
expense of 3,046/. 3s. 1d.,a population of 7, 135, and one church capable 
of accommodating 150 persons. 

Ightermurrough—A church revenue of 4751, a population of 2,627, 
and one church capable of accommodating 100 persons. 

Inniscarra—A church revenue of 8782, a glebe house, built at an 
expense of 3,092/. 6s, 2d.,a population of 5,598, and one church 
capable of accommodating 120 persons, 

Kilbrin—A church revenue of 420/, a population of 6,338, and 
one church capable of accommodating 130 persons, 
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Killeagh—A church revenue of 750/, a glebe house, built at an 
expense of 1,794/. 5s. 8}d., a population of 2,785, and one church 
capable of accommodating 100 persons. 

Kilnemartery—A church revenue of 3202, a glebe-house, built at 
an expense of 1,384/, 12s. 34d., a population of 2,604, and one church 
capable of accommodating 100 persons. 

Kilshannig—A church revenue of 670/., a population of 8,057, and 
one church capable of accommodating 340 persons. 

Kilworth—-A church revenue of 800/., a glebe-house built at an 
expense of 1,984/. 14s. 54d., a population of 9,264, and one church 
capable of accommodating 230 persons. 

Lisgoold—A church revenue of 750/., a population of 5,070, and 
one church capable of accommodating 70 persons. 

Macroom—A church revenue of 476/., a population of 6,137, and 
one church capable of accommodating 313 persons. 

Mallow—A church revenue of 450/., a population of 9,804, and 
one church capable of accommodating 800 persons. 

Midleton—A church revenue of 675/.,a g!ebe-house built at a cost 
of 2,123. 1s. 6}d., a population of 6,599, and one church capable of 
accommodating 500 persons. 

Mourneabbey—A church revenue of 440/., a population of 4,148, 
and one church capable of accommodating 100 persons. 

Rathcormac—A church revehue of 700/., a glebe-house built at a 
cost of 6237. 1s. 64d., a population of 5,143, and one church capable 
of accommodating 300 persons. 

Shandrum—A church revenue of 617/., a population of 4,627, and 
one church capable of accommodating 100 persons. 

Youghal—A church revenue of 410/., a population of 11,327, and 
two churches capable of accommodating 1,900 persons. 

The total population of the diocese is 821,494, and its 62 churches 
can accommodate only 14,163 persons. 

Such being the amount of church accommodation in the diocese of 
Cloyne, not inferior in this respect to any other diocese of Leinster, 
Munster, or Connaught, as I would undertake, for a hopeful purpose, 
to prove, permit me to ask you, whether instead of teasing the gracious 
lady who is Queen of Ireland, with memorials soliciting aid from her 
privy purse, towards the completion of your chapel, your time would 
not have been as well employed in promoting petitions to the Imperial 
Parliament, from districts within the influence of your advice and 
example, setting forth the hopeless failure of the Act of Uniformity, 
and praying for the application of a large portion of the church 
revenue of every parish in Ireland to the Catholic church accommo- 
dation of its Catholic people ? Can you really believe that if, session 
after session, night after night, such facts as are stated in this letter, 
respecting Aghabologue, Aghinagh, Ballyclough, Ballyvourney, and 
the rest of them were, in their brief, but shocking detail, dinned into 
the ears of the English people, from petitions entrusted to your repre- 
sentatives at Feltrim and Trabolgan, or better (if better be possible) 
to English members, liberal or conservative, all ending with the same 
prayer—* Apermane nt provision out of the Irish church revenue for 
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the church accommodation of the Catholic people of Ireland,” the 
frightful evil which your letter to the Cork Examiner so touchingly 
describes, could outlive the duration of the present Parliament ? 
Think you that any government, Whig or Tory, Peelite or Protec. 
tionist, when once this enormity had been exhibited in the broad glare 
of English daylight—would be brave enough to go to the country, a 
the next general election, as its patrons and abettors? Would it be 
possible for those who talk so lovingly ofa pecuniary provision for our 
priests and bishops, to evade a claim for ‘‘ Catholic church accommo- 
dation” without exposing to the scorn of the whole world the hollow- 
ness of their zeal for our service? The people of England area 
shrewd, liberal-minded, justice-loving race. ‘They don’t know our 
religion well enough to like it, and will not allow their pockets to be 
picked for its support. But multitudes among them are as little 
enamoured of the Act of Uniformity as you can possibly be. The 
Dissenters, in particular, have treasured in their inmost souls that its 
re-enactment in the reign of the second Charles was specially directed 
against their tenets and forms of worship. They, as well as many 
enlightened churchmen, would gladly assist you in a peaceable, perse- 
vering effort to relieve yourselves from the unjust application to your 
case of the principle which it established. But why should they bestir 
themselves while you sleep ? Why assist men who won’t assist them- 
selves? Why covet the fate of those patriotic members of the House 
of Commons who, doomed during a tedious session to reiterate the tale 
of Irish religious grievances, without a strip of parchment to vouch for 
their reality, were reduced to the humiliating necessity of getting up a 
round robin at its close ? 

The English people who have heard no ery from Ireland against 
the church establishment, since parish cesses and church-rates were 
abolished, rent-charges substituted for tithes, the incomes of the Pro- 
testant parochial clergy, and the number of bishopries reduced, 
naturally enough suppose that an effectual reform has taken place, and 
that none but the unreasonable are dissatisfied with the present state 
of things. I am far from undervaluing the acts which put an end to 
the lamentable collisions, formerly so frequent, between the peasantry 
and the collectors of the church revenues. But it is folly to ascribe 
to measures acquiesced in, as mere resting places in the progress 
towards reform to be conducted with a scrupulous respect for life 
interests and vested rights, the merit and the efficacy of complete 
remedies, The giant evil of “a people without a church, a church 
without a people,” still overshadows the land. Still, within three 
hours’ journey of the sacred city of the kingdom—the seat of Catholic 
enterprise, intelligence, and wealth—the cradle of men eminent in 
every nook of the British Empire for all the qualities by which public 
life is made illustrious and private life adorned—of Cork, which, if 
Catholic art were not defrauded of its patrimony by the exigencies of 
a pampered creed, would, ere men now living taste of death, vie with 
Antwerp in the magnificence of its temples and the miracles of glorious 
genius which enrich their sanctuaries and their aisles—a population 
of 3400 souls inhabiting a district on the lands of which a large eccle- 
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siastical revenue is charged, may be seen in the person of their pastor 
at their Sovereign’s feet, to beg “a shelter from the winter's blast,” 
while they invoke the blessing of the Almighty on her, her husband, 
her children, and her realm! Alas! the substance of the redress of 
unexampled grievances has been lost by grasping at the shadow of an 
object, unattainable so long as Irishmen continue weak and divided, 
but which, as sure as the day follows the night, will come if rendered 
necessary by bad government, when religious equality with its certain 
fruits of social concord and national strength shall be restored. 

I may be told that there are few cases of religious destitution in the 
diocese of Cloyne, so extreme as that which her Majesty regrets her 
inability to relieve—you have, doubtless, in your neighbourhood many 
noble monuments of the zeal and love of a pious people for the beauty 
of the house of prayer, but from what funds was the cost of their 
erection—is the cost of their maintenance defrayed? Has it not been 
the produce of assessments made upon their own scant resources by 
small farmers, leaseholders, and proprietors, overwhelmed by the bur- 
den of poor-rates, rents, and rent-charges, or upon the wages of ill- 
requited toil by peasants doubtful of the morrow’s meal ?—Has nota 
load or two of straw been ere now received from pious Christians as 
their contribution to the sum by which a temple was raised to the 
Most High ?—How often has, it been made up of large deductions 
from the income supplied to the clergy for their becoming support, 
and by them restored to their parishioners, in the shape of contribu- 
tions to collections for church repairs—for vestments, sacred vessels, 
and other necessaries for the decorous celebration of the holy myste- 
nes? After all, how very little beyond what is absolutely indispen- 
sable do we find in most of our country chapels? How few, before 
the famine at least, that were not inconveniently crowded by a serried 
mass of men and women, old and young, weak and strong—their 
heads tossed to and fro like the surface of the ripening harvest at each 
fresh effort to see and to hear, without relief from the fatigue of stand- 
ing, without room to kneel or to read, without accommodation of any 
kind. How long is it since the achievement of a slated roof has 
ceased to be a matter of rejoicing by Catholic congregations, still 
contented with the earthen floors of chapels hardly better furnished 
than the riding-house of the next barrack you may chance to pass? 
What is there in the greater part of them, out of the large cities, to 
impress upon the youthful mind the homage due by a Christian nation 
to the majesty and loveliness of religion—to fill the soul with memories 
of pictured holiness and beauty which may revive in the night-time 
of sorrow and sin, and win it back to the paths of innocence and of 
peace 

You who are yet aspiring to the meanest of these religious luxuries, 
will, I trust, rightly appreciate the spirit in which I describe them to 
you. Surprised as I have often been by the beautiful designs and 
imposing proportions of Catholic churches and cathedrals, erected or 
in course of construction, in all parts of Lreland, it is impossible 
altogether to forget what has been done in other countries, and how 
much more might be done here if the charge of the church fabric, of 
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the necessary expenditure for the “ public and open prayer” of a well. 
nigh unanimous people, were, as in England and Scotland, and in 
theory, also, in Ireland, thrown by law upon the land. My belief is, 
that this might now be ‘done, without injury to vested rights, or shock 
to religious prejudices, without at once depriving the Government of 
the hold upon the Protestant party, which it has in the patronage of 
the Establishment—above all—without danger to the freedom and 
independence of the Catholic church. The cost of such a change to 
the members of the Establishment in each locality would be so trifling, 
the disturbance of the existing system so little perceptible—that it 
would almost seem to have been contemplated as the probable result 
of arrangements not yet fully understood. 

I never fawned upon the man by whom the fortress of intolerance 
was stormed in 1829—who was counsel for the Catholics of Ireland 
at the settlement of 1833—whose memory it now almost breaks one's 
heart to hear reviled, by many for whom no better excuse can be sug- 
gested than that they know not what they do, or what he did for them, 
The Irish Church Temporalities Act, 3 and 4 Wm. IV., ¢. 37, only 
accepted by him as an instalment, was in truth, to his keen perception, 
a great step towards a solid and substantial reform, He was too wise, 
with all his devotion to his own faith, not to feel that a violent disrup- 
tion of the ties which have bound for centuries to the religion of the 
state the landed proprietary and wealthy bourgeoise of Ireland would 
tear up its society by the very roots. He desired no such revolution. 
A conscientious respect of interests on which the just expectations and 
arrangements of families had been framed—the spectacle of Protestant 
clergymen, their wives, and children, in rags and tatters, would have 
been no treat for him. With a mind eminently practical and conser- 
vative, and not in the least degree given to “humorsome factious 
change,” his abundant knowledge was devoted in Parliament to the 
gradual amelioration of the social condition of his country, until the 
indifference of his co-religionists to all but single successes, drove him 
to an enterprise, which in any hands but his would have been ridicu- 
lous. As it is, we owe to him a position of the church question which 
enables those for whom he laboured, to make the best possible case for 
the “instalments’’ which are still unpaid— The stones,” to use the 
language of the prophet, “ ery out of the walls’’ of the little churches 
erected by the archbishops and bishops, archdeacons and deans, who 
during the last twelve years have been members of the Irish Ecclesi- 
astical Commission, that their religious society is not, and is not likely 


_ to become, the church of the Irish people. Something must speedily 


be done, to render such scandals as your memorial to the Queen dis- 
closes, that of a whole parish without religious worship and institu- 
tions, impossible of recurrence—and what man in his sound senses 
could complain, if the “head landlords, middlemen, and annuitants,” 
of whom you promise us some account, were compelled to find Bibles, 
Prayer-books, surplices, and sacramental elements, for their own use ; 
to repair, paint, warm, and ventilate, at their own expense, the little 


edifice, in which, at Castletown as elsew here, they no doubt deem it a 
high privilege and distinction to pray. 
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It appears from the reports of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners of 
Ireland, that for these purposes in every year since 1835 a sum not 
less than 70,0007. had been expended. During that period (can you 
read it without a pang ?) the commissioners, besides enlarging fifty-five, 
have actually rebuilt seventy-eight churches—incapable altogether of 
containing more than 20,000 persons! The cost of these structures 
varied, from the lowest, that of Inchinabackey, in the Diocese of Cork, 
3112. &s., to the bighest, that of Kilbarrow, in the Diocese of Raphoe, 
3905/. lls. 8d.; and as you are fond of statistics, it may cause you a 
glow of wholesome excitement, when next you look upon your cold 
flock, to remember, that the churches of Aghabalogue, Corkbeg, 
Donoughmore, and Knockmourne, in your own Diocese of Cloyne, 
each of them capable of accommodating 800 persons, were erected at 
an expense to the public of 1995/. 14s, 4d. How long, think you, 
would the people of Castletown continue without “shelter from the 
winter's blast,’ if this 70,000/. doubled, as by this time it ought to 
have been by the number of sinecures which have fallen in since 1833, 
or a fair share of it, were by law transferred to a new corporation of 
commissioners for “ building, rebuilding, enlarging, and repairing the 
churches of the Catholic people.” 

But to what conclusion do these respectful reproaches—these 
earnest expostulations lead? Do you counsel, I may be asked, a fresh 
attempt to coerce the Queen’s Government into an act of justice, by 
the terror of public excitement, and organized agitation against a 
system which, since the days of Elizabeth, has been considered as the 
settled policy of the empire? Far from it. The spirit which might 
have animated such an effort, has been dashed, like the foam of the 
ocean wave, upon the rock of England’s pride of power and of 
dominion. If aught of good has been produced by the tempest which 
has just subsided, it is the clearer atmosphere through which the 
mind's eye of English patriotism has at length discerned, that the 
government of Ireland upon the principles of the pigmies on whom 
the mantle of Pitt descended, is no longer safe or practicable. Much 
now would be conceded to reason, which has hitherto been denied to 
menace. ‘The weapons best fitted for present use are the unanswer- 
able statistics of real injustice. If petitions hardly longer than the 
account given by me in this letter of the benefices of Cloyne, could 
be prepared in every parish of the great county of which your diocese 
forms part—all praying for “a permanent provision from the eccle- 
siastical revenue of Ireland for the Catholic church accommodation 
of the Catholic people of Ireland,” to be signed on the first week of 
Advent during the next three years, an example would be set to the 
whole country which could not fail to be attended with the best effects. 
The facts are at our hand—on irrefragable evidence, the returns of 
the Protestant clergy to the Irish Ecclesiastical Commission. Add 
to them the actual number of attendants on an average of Sundays at 
the parish church, and nothing will be wanted, but the cost of a little 
parchment and the sanction of our bishops and clergy. To expect 
success from a first attempt were to dream. Things are not done 
now-a-days in sucha hurry. Three copies at least should be prepared 
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for every parish, to show that our reliance is placed not on the effect 
of a sudden demonstration, but upon the efficacy of a persevering and 
well-grounded appeal to the consciences of just and sensible men, 
Above all things, no more speechifying—no opportunity for indiscreet 
haranguing and wicked perversion—at all events, out of the large 
cities where thought and language are tempered by the use of public 
discussion. Short, pithy petitions, respectfully worded, numerously 
but quietly signed, are the things most suited to the present need, 
best calculated to avenge your late disasters. Is there no man in 
Cork or Cloyne willing to commence this good work ? To Ephraim 
and to Juda it was said of old, that “their mercy was as a mornin 
cloud, and as the dew that goeth away in the morning.” Shall the 
same thing, Rev, Sir, be said of your compassion for your perishing 
flock, of your earnestness in their cause ? 

Pardon me, I beseech you, the freedom of this letter. The opinions 
expressed in it have not been hastily taken up, or without study and 
reflection. I may be sanguine in my expectations, mistaken in my 
views—but my firm conviction is, that the time for demanding the 
second “ instalment” has arrived, and that the best mode of securing 
prompt payment is to submit the practical working of the present 
iniquitous system to the arbitrement of the people and Parliament 
of England, 

lam, Rev. Sir, with great respect, your obedient servant, 


WILLIAM SHEE. 
Rev. J. Fitzpatrick, P.P., Castletownroche.” 


Here, then, is a distinct proposal to strip the Protestant Church 
in Treland of all the funds it has for the erection and maintenance 
of churches and the support of the divine service, and to transfer 
its property and estates, to the amount of 70,0002. a year, to the 
Roman-eatholic Church. And this, as it is very clearly inti- 
mated, only as an instalment. What more, indeed, could it be ? 
What could 70,0007. a year do towards building, repairing, fur- 
nishing, and sustaining places of worship for the whole Roman- 
catholic population of ident? It is totally inadequate to the 
existing (and daily increasing) wants of the Protestant Church. 
So that, although the church rates, by which (as it was pretended) 
the Roman Catholics were oppressed and aggrieved, have been 
abolished, and the entire expenses of the parish churches are 
now, and have been since 1833, defrayed out of funds raised from 
the property of the Church and a tax on the clergy—so far are 
the leaders of the Roman Catholics from being satisfied or grate- 
ful, that they are preparing new schemes of agitation, and demand- 
ing that the property of the Church should be wholly transferred 
to themselves. 

And yet how repeatedly, how solemnly, did they assure the 
public—while they Nad an object to gain by quieting our fears 
and our suspicions—that we had nothing to apprehend from their 
ambition—that all they desired was equality of civil rights—and 
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7 that nothing could be farther from their thoughts, or more i 
: abhorrent to their principles, than the wish to disturb the rights 
Ee and position of the Established Church, or to appropriate its ia 


property, or any part of it, to themselves. 

Such is the history of conciliation. If church rates were 
abolished in this country, similar results would soon follow. The 
[rish Roman Catholics do not contribute sixpence towards the 
support of the Protestant religion. —— which can come 
within the scope of church rates is supplied, as far as their funds 
will admit, by the Irish Ecclesiastical Commissioners. ‘Tithe 
has been abolished, name and thing. It has been changed into 
arent charge, which does not amount to more than one fortieth 
of the real value of the tithe; and even this is paid by the land- 
owners: and in Ireland the owners of ninety-nine out of every 
hundred acres are members of the Established Church, ‘The 
Protestant Church costs the Roman Catholics nothing. ‘They 
know it. The poor know, that if it were not for the Protestant 
clergy, they would have perished long ago. And yet those whose 
selfish interests are promoted by the distractions and divisions of 
that unhappy country, will not allow the peasantry to remain 
peaceable and contented. Orie would be only too thankful if it 
could be hoped that such distinct avowals of their designs as 
Serjeant Shee has made, should open the eyes of those who still 
dream of conciliation. Serjeant Shee, to do him justice, is can- 38 
did enough. First, he will overturn the Church, and transfer its 
property to the Church of Rome: and then—if he does not find 
the measures of Government to his liking—he will have Repeal 
of the Union, whatever may be comprehended under that term. 


BISHOPRIC OF ADELAIDE. 


In the Address delivered at the opening of the Uegislative Council, Be 
Lieut.-Governor Robe, with much Christian feeling, made the fol- . 
lowing reference to the recent arrival of the newly-appointed Bishop 
of Adelaide :— 

“The most acceptable part of my task still remains to be accom- 
plished, that of congratulating you, and the colonists generally, on the 
successful progress of the colony in prosperity during the past year. 
The statistical tables, which will be laid before you, with the other 
financial documents, on Tuesday next, furnish abundant justification 
for the offering I now make. It is impossible not to trace, in this 4 
abundant measure of prosperity, the protective influence of Divine a 
Providence over this infant settlement ; and in no event of the past 
year more strongly than in the advent among us, unaided by the 
colonists themselves, of a prelate to superintend that portion of Christ’s 
church to which so large a majority of the colonists belong, who, from 
his learning, piety, and example, is eminently qualified to exercise an 
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important and beneficial influence over the entire community, and 
especially over the rising generation. 

“QOur noble-minded and munificent fellow-countrywoman, Miss 
Burdett Coutts, although the humble instrument of Divine grace, in 
conferring this boon upon the colony of South Australia, has earned 
a lasting title to the blessings and gratitude of this and succeeding 
generations of its inhabitants. 

“To me, personally, this benefit will be of short duration; but | 
avail myself of this, the most suitable occasion for exercising the pri- 
vilege of my station, by publicly recording my own grateful acknow- 
ledgments to that lady, in the firm belief that I am likewise giving 
expression to the sentiments of those over whom it has pleased our 
Gracious Sovereign to place me.” 


Upon this it was resolved by the Council :— 

“ That this Council, concurring in the sentiments expressed by the 
Lieut.-Governor in his address to the Council on the 20th of June, 
desires to record its grateful sense of the Christian munificence of 
Miss Burdett Coutts, whereby her Majesty has been enabled to erect 
this Province into a separate Episcopate See.” 


It is only right to add, that to render this tribute as public and as 
acceptable as might be, both the extract and the resolution were trans- 
mitted by the Governor to the Colonial Office, and forwarded to Miss 
Burdett Coutts by Earl Grey, who took the opportunity of thus express- 
ing his concurrence in the expression of feeling which he conveyed :— 

‘1 beg to add that it gives me great gratification to be the medium 


of such a communication from that distant society on which you have 
conferred so essential a benefit.”’ 


We feel that, in making public these documents, some apology is 
due—not to our readers, nor to those who took any part in the trans- 
actions they record, for to them it can only be a subject of gratifica- 
tion that honour and respect should be paid where honour and respect 
are due—but to the lady to whom they were addressed. We are con- 
scious that, had her own feelings alone been consulted, these repeated 
testimonies to the great benefit she had been enabled to confer would 
have been laid up in silence and secrecy. But permission that they 
should be thus recorded is given in deference to the wish of others, 
who felt, and justly so, that it was due to the individuals offering the 
tribute of their thanks—due also to the church at large—that the facts 
should be known. One who has been endowed, as she has, with the 
heart to bestow her wealth on such objects, needs no human applause 
to convey satisfaction to the mind. But it is a source of satisfaction 
and of thankfulness to us to know that the extension of the Episcopate 
has been welcomed with befitting gratitude in the colonies, and that, 
while the hearts of individual members are gladdened, the churches 


are being thereby confirmed, comforted, and edified.— Newfoundland 
Times, August 8. 
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